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PERSONAL 

IRE. County Louth. Comfortable Country 

house, fine situation, has vacancies paying 
guests. Spring, 1947, onwards. Bankers’ refer- 
ences ex¢ hanged. wre artic ulars Box 243. 








ADY of title wishes to recommend small 

select Country Hotel, within forty minutes 
of London/Ascot district; excellent and varied 
cuisine; every comfort; select clientele from 
5 gns.—Box 143. 
AYFAIR 37, Hill Street, W.1. Furnished 
accommodation. Central heating, all ameni- 
ties.—Apnly, MANAGE RESS. Gro. 2754. 

ICE HOME offered cour ple, country house- 

Devon; every modern comfort; own farm: 
good food. Riding. 4% gens. each.—Box 146. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

BAD CUT beaten by using Methylated Spirits 

the modern way on “Burnrite’’ blocks.— 

Write for details: BAB, LTD. (C), 28a, Basinghall 
Street, E.C.2. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY” present: your Portrait 
(in oils) from photograph and description. 
Fee from 7 gns.—Box 45. 
LWAYS — WEL L DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor- -pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. snd NOW for early completion.— 
SACKV:iLLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedf« ord Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 














AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k, New Bond Street, W.l (next door Fenwick’s). 


OOKS OF To- DAY.” the literary monthly, 
publishes reviews, articles, up-to-date 
information on new books. A limited number of 
new subscriptions can now be accepted, 106 p.a., 
twelve issves.—Write, CIRC. DEPT., B.O.T., 20, 
Tude or Street, London, E. C.4. 


OOKPL ATES—Sporting, heraldic and decc ora” 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
—H. T. PRIME, 1, E Iton Gardens, Darlingtc on. 


CARPETS and Upholstery cleaned on the 
premises and made immune from moth by 
guaranteed D.D.T.,/Geigy process. Also general 
interior cleaning. Estimates gladly given. 
FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 122, Southwark 
Street, S.E.1. WATerloo 7074. 
OUPON ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials, from 15/-.-—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
OUPON-FREE BOOTS, Shoes, Weli:ngtons. 
Leather uppers, felt lined, warm, neat, com- 
fortable, iron or rubber added to beechwood 
soles. Value and appearance unbeatable. Stamped 
addressed envelope brings illustrated list. Boots 
from 20/--—C. L. TWEENWAY, LTD., Horley, 
Surrey. 
EATH-WATCH .E. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMEF ALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
. ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, A) tique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLNVES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversn.iths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 
D®. MAC’s SPECIAL FLOUR is still available 
as usual, but while bread rationing lasts we 
are sorry to have to ask you for three B.U.s per 
lb., i.e., thirty-six for a 12-lb. bag. The price 
remains the same, 5/6 including post age and full 
baking instructions.—Write, DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


VA RITCHE R, 4, Berkeley Street, W.l, designs 

and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 

ILMS FOR THE CHILDREN. First-class film 

shows can be made available, within 7 miles of 
Oxford Circus, that will delight the youngsters. 
Cartoons a speciality.—Write for full particulars 
to WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 

OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 

longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE AND 
MARSHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wig- 
more Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 

OR ALL OCCASIONS. David Wickie Orches- 

tras. 139, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: May- 
fair 3456. 





















































OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
large number of pens for sale, 23/6, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Squ:z are, London, W. C.1 
Fo RS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship.— 
RALLI FURS, Regent House, 107, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
ANDBAGS. Relinings. Broken frames, clasps 
etc., repaired by experts. Post.—REMAKE 
HANDBAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Over 
Randall’s). 
EAL’S wish to buy Patchwork Quilts, Hand- 
quilted Bedspreads and Paisley Shawls in good 
condition.—Wi “4 owners please send full descrip- 
tion to HEAL’S, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, 
Fr AubeAre S LIBRARY, the specialist postal 
lending library for farmers, can now offer 
you a classified catalogue of over 500 books on 
farming, gardening, forestry, and country mat- 
ters. In addition to these, we try to supply any 
book asked for, so long as it deals with the land. 
Hire charges are 3d., 6d., or 9d. per book, per 
week, depending on retail price. There is no 
subscription. Send for particylars and catalogue. 
LANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, F.2 (C.L.), Apple- 
garth Studios, Augustine Road, London, W.14. 
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- per line (Minunum 3 lunes) 
MISCELLANEOUS - 


ELLO (LONDON) LTD., 
in Vienna for charming dresses and costumes. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 
.N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 
mild West Wight. The Osborne Private Hotel, 
y, Isle of Wight, offers hospitality, 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and excellent food. 
ed terms to early spring visitors 
Summer ane from 5 to 6': 














iF You ‘WISH to add to a to start a ay 


Worcester, Longton Hall, 
Bristol or Plymouth porcelain, 
Bristol, Livernool or Wincanton delft, or of Leeds HOTEL MIRAMAR, EAST OVERCLIFF 
English pottery, we shall be pleased to advise you 
and to give you the benefit of our 25 years’ experi- 
ence as collectors, without obligation. Specialists 
also in the finest period Continental porcelain 
and finest majolica.—TILLEY & CO. (ANTIQUES) 
. (Frank and Kathleen Tilley), 


unusual charm offering every modern facility. 





ELIGHTFUL Georgian house recently opened 
as a Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 
between Canterbury, 
er, and within easy reach of several coastal 
Stands in six acres of private grounds 
including miniature park and orchard; golf near; 
furnished and decorated; 
Send for —- 
"'Shepherdswell, Kent. 

E. THE CAVENDISH. z= as luxe 
~ Hotel on the Grand Parade, where you will 
find comfort, warmth and perfect service. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Private bathrooms. 





NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, Torn and Moth- 

eaten Garments Invisibly Mended in two weeks. 
or send, marking damage 
Laddered Stockings Invisibly Mended in 3 days. 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 73, N 
5 /.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
“AMB SKINS AND R ) RABBI T FU! RS, bi 











, etc., from 9/2 to 26/8 each.—Write for 





Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns- 
Facilities good coarse fishing, 





genious scheme) sent for 
5/6 fee (no further charge). i 

performance of Memory Feats, 

s, Entertainments, etc. 

Students.—Obtain from BCM/LOGY, 
1 





is not surprising that visitors to Budleigh 
Salterton invariably return and stay (if accom- 
modation is available) at THE OTTERBOURNE 
21, where first-class Yorkshire cooking and 
i ist, with warmth and comfort, are 
Let us send you our brochure describing 
this small but well-known and well-conducted 
Hotel on Devon’s glorious coastline, where rest 
or recreation may be enjoyed amid lovely sur- 
roundings and views unequalled. A.A., R.A.C. 
No children under 12. 





Permanent London Address 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a. 

aw rite MONOMARK BCM MONO17, 
URSE }OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. 

» headac hes, indigestion 








L D MASTERS Restored ami and Cleaned. | 
examined. Unbiased, authoritative opinions 
advisers to public galleries and private collec- 
tors.—ART CONSUL’ TANTS, 5 
Square, London, §.W.1. Vi i 
)ACEFORM tells you how they all ran. 

a week on the Flat. —Full particulars ¢ 

I “ 





ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 





yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. 
nished, comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. 
c. basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breaksast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Reception, W hitehall 3176. 
S: = rminites, London.” 








SCTIONAL 1 BUILDING No steel or timber 
i Fireproof and everlasting. 
Sizes from 15 ft. to 100 ft. long, by 18" 








Can also be made to 
requirements.—PERIOD 
.. Thetis House, Kelvedon. 





HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Se 
i iate return if offer not accept 
Cc HARL E Ss eee & CO. I 
Est. 100 years), 22 Wor mwood Stree t, 
—povee-vog E.C.2 2. Write for Gun and C rop = pote tion 
ists. Gun repairs: best work. i 
Books about Dutc h nis 
painters and paintings of the 17th century. 

—E. PIKE, 44, Richmond Park Ave., Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL 

N ATTRACTIVE CAREER. ; 
York, the well-known Hospital managed by 

a Committee of the Society of Friends, i 
a first-class training in Mental Nursing. 
ditions of Service: Well-appointed Nurses’ Home 
in attractive surroundings. 
Tndoor and outdoor recreations. 
One whole day and two half days 
Salaries and bonuses (in 


"KNOWL E L INKS HOTEL 





FISTRAL BAY), 60 bedrooms. 
Special winter terms. 


L. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Good cooking; own farm. Com- 

Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 

: Otterham Station 205. 

. BEECH HILL HOTEL, Rushlake 


Famous for its cuisine, 
dectoun position and gardens. 











"RENV y LE HOU SE HOTEL, RENVYLE, 
A 


Separate bedrooms, —_pirst-class modern Hotel. Electric light, central 
heating, constant hot water. In lovely surround- 
ings on the edge of Atlantic Ocean. 
ing, first-class cuisine, fully stocked cellar. 
Book now for Svring and Summer. 
SITUATIONS WANTED | 
XPERIENCED Housekeeper 
desires situation where maid(s). 
Fond of animals and experienced driver.—Box 235. 
ADY (40) requires post where sound knowledge 
an advantage; would 


every week off duty. 


year of training, £75; second year of training, £80; 
third year of training, £85. 
the first year, £10; at the end of the second year, 
on passing the Preliminary Examination of the 
20; and at the end of the third year, £30. 
A Qualified Mental Nurse at the end of three 
years’ training receives £140 per annum, risi 
to £180.—Write for prospectus to The Matron, 





Bonus at the end of 





and love of animals 
assist light duties in house; 
cooking and clerical work.—Write Box 236. 

RE-PREP. School or Country Establishment. 
Educated woman wants post, domestic, busi- 
i and administrative experience. 

Would assist mother with first baby.—Box 238. 
Et RETARY-ACCOUNTANT seeks position on 
estate or large farm, or as Private Secretary. 
Expert estate and farm accountant and corres- 


OUSE OF SOCIAL SERV ICE. ~ Girls from 17 
trained in Children’s 
Selection of careers.—Apply: 
Hollanden, Hildenborough. near Sevenoaks. Kent, 











career for gentlewomen.—Write for partic u- 
.. LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
Avenue, L ondon. W.1. 
Exnerienced bloodstock and pedigree records, 
Vacancies for punils. 
Diploma.—Write for 
acting on own " initiative. 








RESS ARTISTS are urgently needed. 

your art “‘commercial,” 
booklet of ultra-modern tuition ] 
personally trained by one 
leading Press Artists.—LONDON ART 
COL LEGE. Dept. 63, 143, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


y SITUATIONS VACANT 

OORLAND KEEPER, experienced and well 
. required to take charge of 
Westmorland Grouse Moor known as Stowgill 





. giving full particulars, 
Estate Office, Appleby 





Gardener for 12 rong course in gs Borsa 
» and cut flower commercial cultivation. 


EIONT, GWYRFAI AND LLYFNI FISHERY 
. including board and lodging, £95.—Particu- i 


BOARD. Applications 
appointment of Water Bailiff under the above 
Board at a salary of £4/10/- 
per week travelling allowance. 
applicant must be able to drive a motor cycle 
supplied by the Board andexperience of hatcheries 
would be ¢Cesirable but not essential. 
tions stating age and experience with names of 
two referees to whom inquiries will be made, 
must reach the undersigned by not later than the 
19th day of April, 1947.—J. PRITCHARD JONES, 
Clerk to the Board, 25, Bangor Street, Caernarvon. 





per week plus 10/- 


excellent poser —H AL L, 





OR Sale, Tous 6 and aaaoth coated St. Ber- 

Adults and puppies.—MRS. M. 

WOOD, Newbridge St. Bernard Kennels, 

Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
EDIGREE [IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, good 
companions, excellent gun dogs, born 16/1/46, 

from 5 gns.—Write or telephone PULSFORD, 

Thaxted. Number 265. 

PLENDID opportunity start breeding. Smooth 

Fox Terrier, reg., ped., had one litter only.— 

E. LOOKER, Markyate, St. Albans. 








-BORE Ideal general purpose Hammer Gun of 
merit by ‘‘Kegan.’’ Low hammers. Al con- 





IRL’S JCDHP ee Bros., 00d condition, 
4 inside leg. £5.—Box 244. 


FOR SALE 
LACK Riding Boots (men’s) size 8. full, 
trees, excellent condition, £10. Yout! 
ner Suit, waist 3J, insice leg 31, chest 33, . 
blue Serge Suit, waist 33, inside leg 31, 
£10. Youth’s riding Breeches, waist 28 
MRS. E. A. BERNARD, East Court, Nelling 
stone, Kent. 
ARPETS. Army Officer has for sale: O1 
made Indian Carpet, green, new, 10 ft. 
8 ft. 6 in; also one fawn and green, new, size 
x 6 ft. 3in.; one hand-made Indian Rug, r 
new, size 7ft. 6in. x 4ft. 6in.; one han 
Persian rug, brown and red, new, size 
3ft. 9in. Highest offers accepted. Near 
shot.—Box 245. 
HINESE WALLPAPER, hand-painted 
back, pale blue ground, birds, trees, 
coloured flowers. Two pieces 8 ft. 9 in. by 6 
One piece with space for mantelpiece, 7 ft. 
Tin. One piece 8 ft.4in. by 19ft. 2in. 
seen London.—Write Box 145, 
)OUBLE DIVAN BED. BOX SPRING 
horsehair mattress. £25. Seen London. 
UNS for sale (one of a pair), very fine 
16-bore hammerless ejector by James 
in perfect order, case, £145. Fine light 
hammerless ejector by Wm. ans, Case 
Apply, Rev. F. MEYRICK-JONES, Layton 
Shaftesbury, where guns can be seen. 


‘AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPII 
John Peel Countryside Tweed from £¢ 
26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money re 
Send 3d. for patterns. —-REDMAYNES, 8, \ 
Cumberland. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT S17 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erec! 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Bo 
Memorials, 7/6 post free, or on loan fri 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIAI 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: = 
ADY’S Hunting Boots, size 6%, 14 in. c: 
1938, only worn few times; with holo 
trees, £10/10/-. Seen London by arranger 
MRS. BEVIR, Melcomb, Newport, Co. May 










































J ADY’S Brown Tweed Belted ¢ Coat, satin 

as new, bust 37, hips 40.—Box 247. 

EICESTER CARAVAN CENTRE annour 

Caravans exempt from purchase tax. Y 
now buy your home or holiday Caravan free 
tax. 1947 Eccles ‘Enterprise’; Coventry St 
“Knight 47°’; Carlight; Cheltenham; Sidda 
many others. er will be limited. 
yours now.—L.C.C., 489, Aylestone Road, 
ter. *Phone 32342 

JO COUPO? 

















£10 each. Also dark blue double-breasted Li 


Suit, rarely worn, size 6 ft., average build, £ 


Box 241, 
AK CANTEEN OF CUTLERY, 59 
unused, individually fitted in blue 
18 guineas or near offer.—Box 249 


NE pair Lady’s Newmarket Boots, 


perfect condition. No vo coupons. —Box 2 252 


PAILLARD 16 mm. Cine Camera, Hekti 


Meyer lenses, as new. Offers.—LOTIME! 


Thickwood, Elmstead Lane, Chislehurst. 





AIR of William Evans 16-bore Guns, as new 


Box 250. ; 

PAINTING, “Le Maitre Dentiste,” 13! 

10'; in., on copper. Signed and dated G 
1672. £100.—Box 248. 








* leopardskin, valued £180, nearest 
Golden lamb Swagger, £30. Youthful 


Evening Model, £20. All 34-in. bust. Moderr 


perfect.—Box 222. 

IGER SKIN, 9 ft. in length, in good order 

Pair of Gentleman’s medium weight | 
brogue Shoes, small seven, almost new, 
Maxwell, £4. Navy blue Chauffeur’s Coat, 38 
and cap, 67%, little used, £8/10’-.—MRS. 
Oak House, Bau urst, Basingstoke. 

ERY high-class Game and Wildfowl 

12 b. ejector, 28 m. blue fluid steel b 
specially chambered for full load shot, bj 
Powell & Son. In exquisite buff leather cas« 
red morocco by Purdy, with Purdy and W. P 
credentials, etc. £90, bargain.—BUL 
Oakley House, Bedford. _ 

OUTH'S Tail Coat, Waistcoat and S 

Trousers, fit 5 ft. 10 in. Boy’s Dinner . 
Suit, size 10. Both first-class quality and 
tion. 10 gre e7ch.—Box 246. 














» is 





S. Two lengths excellent Grey Pi 
stripe and Brown Pinstripe, medium weight 
Lounge Suitings, lengths 3% yards, width 60 in 


piece 


~W. FURCOATS. Exclusive finger-tip mod 











GARDENING 


OR TOP-DRESSING Carriage Drives and 
den Paths, etc. The Celebrated Breedor 
Setting Red Footpath Gravel.—Apply: BRE! 
AND CLOUD HILL LIME WORKS, LTD., Br 
on- the-Hill, near Derby. 
AZEL GARDEN STICKS (setected), 4 ft 
5 ft. 25/-, 6 ft. 30/-, 7 ft. 35/-, 8 ft. 40/-, 9f 
10 ft. 50/- per 100. Hardwood Tree Stake 
pointed), 6 ft. 12/-, 7 ft. 14/-, 8 ft. 16/- per ¢ 
peinted 2/- per dozen extra. Larch or har 
Rustic Arches, 8 ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. 80/-, 8 ft. 
95/- each, in three pieces. Quotations for 
requirements. Carriage paid your stat 
B. A. BROWN, Canal Wharf, Leighton Bu 
y ASPBERRY CANES, ready now for pla 
Norfolk Giants, grown on the famous Sc 
farms in Dundee and Blairgowrie. SPI 
OFFER, 25 for 7/6; 50, 13/6; 100, 20/-; 50 
upwards, 18/6 per 100; 1,000 lots, £6/10/-. Cas! 
order, carriage paid. Delivery at 
SMEDLEY C. ANGUS FRUIT FARMS, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 

















a! COUNTRY L LIFE *” COPIES 
For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE” copies for sale, “Jan, 











Dec., 1946. Offers ? Wanted, ‘‘We Like the 
Country,” by Anthony Armstrong.—WATKINS0N, 


94 Silhill Hall Road, Solihull, Warwicks. 
Wanted 








‘TANTED, copies of “Country Life’ for Octooer, 
November and December, 1946. Offered 94. 


per copy plus postage.—Apply Box 251. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 


ADVERTISING PAGE 542 


UNTRY LIFE 


Vol. Cl MARCH 28, 1947 


Bassano 


THE HONOURABLE NOREEN LONG 


The engagement of the Honourable Noreen Long, the daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Long, of Steeple 
Ashton Manor, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, and Captain John Cairns Bartholomew, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
- John Bartholomew, of Rowde Court, Devizes, Wiltshire, was announced recently 
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THE AGRICULTURAL TARGET 


E were assured a fortnight ago by the 
W Minister of Food that as a result of his 
trans-Atlantic negotiations there was 
‘no prospect of breakdown in food supplies.” 
The quantities of beef and turkeys he had 
arranged to obtain should be just sufficient to 
balance supplies. Recent experience of much 
more confident prophecies from the Minister of 
Fuel gives little ground for optimistic reliance 
on Mr. Strachey’s nice adjustments, and mean- 
while eight weeks of unprecedented snow and 
frost have been followed by floods which have 
made the farmers’ situation vastly worse in at 
least thirty counties, as regards both immediate 
production and recovery in the future. Is it not 
clear that the Government must act at once on 
their own admission that food production at 
home is second only to coal production as a 
national asset that must be developed in full? 
A sane and provident national policy cannot be 
based merely on sympathy with the agricultural 
community any more than on sympathy with 
the miners. It must be based on the self- 
evident value of the industry from the point of 
view of financial strategy in addition to that of 
providing the nation with food. 

The other day the Government shied at a 
target of maximum production of livestock and 
high-priced food-stuffs set before them by Lord 
Teviot on the ground that the £100,000,000 of 
foreign exchange which, he suggested, we might 
save for the purpose of purchasing raw materials 
was much too high a figure. In trying to prove 
this Lord Addison disclosed the existence of a 
calculation made in Coalition times as to what 
the post-war contribution of British agriculture 
to the saving of foreign exchange could be made. 
The memorandum, dating back to Mr. Hudson’s 
days at the Ministry of Agriculture, has since 
been published, and discloses the framework of 
a five-year plan for increasing home production 
so as to save foreign exchange amounting to 
£80,000,000 at pre-war prices. Its necessarily 
hypothetical figures assume that the largest 
degree of expansion would take place in meat, 
milk and market garden produce, that an addi- 
tional capital investment would be available of 
the nature of £250 million, and also an increase 
in the labour force of the order of 5 to 10 per 
cent. over pre-war. Obviously in order to be of 
practical use in framing a similar scheme to-day 
new figures would need to be estimated which 
took count of the alteration in price of various 
food imports and the upward shift in the cost 
of imported feeding-stuffs which have occurred 
since the memorandum was written. But it 
provides a basis on which the old figures could 
be recast with a similar practical target in view. 

Meanwhile are the more immediate aspects 
of the question being faced by the Government 
with sufficient firmness and vision? At the 
invitation of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
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England the three other national agricultural 
societies representing Scotland, Wales and 
Ulster have met to define these aspects in 
practical terms. The bodies concerned, free 
from any political taint, can speak with full 
practical authority and it is as true to-day as 
ever before that an ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory. Unhappily the unkindest 
season that farmers have known in this country 
for generations limits severely what can be done 
for the 1947 harvest. All the extra barley and 
linseed, however late sown, will be a welcome 
addition to the feeding-stuffs that are urgently 
needed to allow the substantial increase in 
livestock output. For this is the key to the 
problem. Farmers would willingly increase 
their pigs and poultry if they could count on 
sufficient feeding-stuffs. Here is the weakest 
link in the chain of production. Only the 
Government can strengthen it by securing 


PBPBPBAABAAAAUAAAAAM™ 


THE DARK HUNTSMAN 


ELAY, O dark Huntsman, hunting in the 
shadows, 
Though I hear the music of your wintry 
horn 
Blown over cold country that was once June 
meadows, 
And the rich storage of the gold harvest corn ! 


Wait a little longer for our final meeting; 
For always around me are echoes far and near, 
Coming and going in faint, elusive greeting, 
To warn with downward cadence my own unwilling 
ear. 
There is one who is young, and dear to me as 
living; 
Wait until I feel that his strength is as his day. 
Then, if my heart is old and tived with giving— 
O wind your horn, Huntsman, and lead me the 
dark way ! 
VERA I. ARLETT, 
AMAAAAAAAMAAAMMAA 


additional imported feeding-stuffs now or give 
a firm undertaking to farmers that they will be 
allowed to keep a supply of their barley, wheat 
and oats for producing eggs and bacon. 


THE USES OF ANTIQUITY 


HE Pilgrim Trust, though founded to help 

broadly cultural objects in England of 
to-day, has always regarded the preservation 
of national tradition as an essential part of a 
healthy modern civilisation. Its latest gifts 
illustrate this sensible view. The contributions 
made to Avebury—hitherto ‘‘discovered”’ and 
maintained by private enthusiasm—repair of 
the ‘‘ Milton organ’’ at Tewkesbury, and of the 
fabric of Hereford Cathedral, are obviously 
purposes with a wider object than their 
undoubted archzological importance. Less well 
known but equally deserving on both counts, 
Gainsborough Old Hall, beside the Trent in 
Lincolnshire, combines notable historical associ- 
ations, ancient architecture and a_ present 
purpose, needing only a capital fund to con- 
solidate all three. On the site was a palace of the 
Danish kings; the quadrangular hall built by 
the Yorkist Sir Thomas Burgh about 1471 of 
timber, brick and stone, is one of the most 
picturesque documents of 15th-century domestic 
architecture; and the town of Gainsborough is 
ready to put it to present use as a community 
centre, while the National Trust will assume 
possession and see to its maintenance as an 
ancient monument. The latter and the owner, 
Sir Edward Bacon—who contributes £5,000 as 
well as the property—have been anxious to 
fulfil this co-operative service, but the money 
has hitherto been lacking. Incidentally com- 
munity use is traditional in this instance, since 
in the 18th century the hall was the local theatre 
in which Wesley once preached. 


STONE OR BRICK? 

ORKSHIRE Rural Councils are, rightly, 

reviewing possible alternatives to standard 
brick and tiles for building their housing quota 
within the permitted cost. They realise that a 
red rash in the grey Dales would sin against the 
spirit of the place. The problem has long faced 
all stone districts where the want of quarrymen 
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and cost of working have stopped the use o/ th¢ 
natural building material. It is widely beli..¢q 
that bricks, needing coal to burn an. 4, 
transport, are cheaper than stone got o: the 
site requiring neither, but in fact it is not . rye 
as a London architect, Mr. John Cam) »¢]) 


proved with a group of stone-built hou: int 


Cornwall just before the war when bricks ere 
cheaper. It has been pointed out tha‘ the 
labour obstacle could be overcome by sj; 
rubble masonry, with dressed stone only {i the 
cornering. The old farmers did not have s ¢ja| 
quarrymen; their own men got the ston nq 
used it under the supervision of a mason. ne 
relaxing of trade union regulations, or « the 
allocation of labour to contractors, to enal the 
stone to be got and used by the same ha. |s jx 
commonsense, with all other building ma’ ‘ja|s 
so short and dear, quite apart from the xs etic 
aspect. The other alternative is to use ick 
but cement-faced or rough-cast then sy :yed 
with a cement paint of appropriate stone ¢ ‘4 


our, 
and to roof with grey or stone-coloured <iles. 
There are many satisfactory instanc . oj 
cottages so treated in the Cotswolds. Bu it is 
the arrant waste of existing material that akes 
the issue of more than local or technical s -nifi- 


cance, 


TWO CROWDED MONTHS OF GOLF 


feces its long hibernation golf is to jive a 
great awakening. May will be the most 
crowded and glorious month, but April w |! act 
worthily as its herald. In the first fortnizht of 
April, when Easter meetings are over, come the 
two preliminary trial matches for the Walker 
Cup at Deal and St. Andrews. At the week-end 
of the 20th is a particularly welcome revival for 
the first time since the war, that of the Halford 
Hewitt Cup at Deal. There were those who 
feared that in these hard times many schools 
might be unable to raise teams of ten. They 
need not have been anxious. No fewer than 
forty-eight schools have entered, one or two of 
them new to the competition, and the sight of 
480 ‘“‘old boys”’ pressing on each other’s heels 
from dawn to dusk will be one to gladden the 
heart of the founder of the feast. Next at the 
end of the month, running on into May, there 
will be the English Amateur Championship at 
Gawton. This will give the selectors their 
chance of adding to the numbers of those alread 
chosen for the final trial at St. Andrews on May 
9 and 10. The Walker Cup match itself is 
played just a week later. The professional 
then have their turn with the Daily Mai 
Tournament at Barassie, and in the last days 
of the month there is the Amateur Champion- 
ship, with the Americans to swell the field, at 
Carnoustie. Here, as Mr. Squeers would say 
is richness indeed. 


THE MAGIC OF THE NOSE 


VERYONE knows how a sudden an¢é 
unexpected aroma, wafted on the bri eze 

can bring back with astonishing vividness : ome 
pleasant or unpleasant memory; but this fact 
has not hitherto been sufficiently exploite.’ for 
commercial purposes. Now a doctor in Am ica 
rejoicing in the name of Bienfang, is said * > be 
hard at work making a butcher’s advertise: ‘en! 
from which will issue a seductive smell of + eai 
and onions. He will, he declares, ‘‘whip v > a! 
odour that will have you reaching for your nife 
and fork.” In this straitened country, \ er 


the scent of a miserably small amount of | cof 


will make a man rise earlier for his brea! st 
this sounds altogether too tantalising, bu’ tht 
principle is admirable. And yet Dr. Bien ng 
though he may not know it, is no innovato 4 
good many years ago now, in the early da’; © 
Pearson’s Weekly, the late Sir Arthur Pez 50! 
had a truly luminous notion. At a seasc © 
coughs and colds and influenza he had all c: die 
of the paper impregnated with eucalyptus. © he! 
were sprayed as they came off the machine: 1n 
the whole edition was sold out in no time. Fc’ 
that matter Hans Andersen’s swineherd 1m gh 
be said to be earlier stil, for he made a 1 ?! 
kettle, the steam of which announced \ ha! 
everyone in the town was having for di! 
Fairyland, however, does not count, and in eé 
life Sir Arthur Pearson wins, with Dr. Bien 
a good second. 
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“WHERE THE CROCUS SHOOTS ITS YELLOW FLAME” 


A COUNTRYMAN’” S NOTES 


dates back to the days of Mohammed the 

Prophet, that when Allah made the world 
He took the wind and from it created the Beduin, 
otherwise the countryman and grazier. Then 
He shot an arrow and from this fashioned the 
camel for the Beduin’s use. Later He took a 
lump of earth to evolve the useful donkey, 
and then, as an afterthought, He made the 
townsman from the donkey’s manure. A letter 
from an unhappy farmer and dairyman in a 
local paper causes one to think that the poli- 
ticians who control our lives to-day do not agree 
with this old saying, and that it is the townsman 
and not the countryman for whom this world 
was made. This dairyman writes on the subject 
of Double Summer Time, and I quote him be- 
cause it is seldom that a farmer airs his griev- 
ances, and still more unusual for him to express 
himself so fluently and to the point. 


* * 
* 


NOMETIMES to get my children to bed I have 
put the clock on half an hour. Should it be 
necessary to adopt this method of getting adults 
up in the morning? I am a milk producer, 
whose work gets him out of bed every morning 
t 5 a.m., and we have endured the dark bitter 
inornings of the past winter looking forward 
‘9 the lighter mornings for some respite. Now 
‘he clocks are to be put on one hour, so for 
nother month we shall grope about in the dark. 
Vhen April comes and light again dawns at 
}a.m., we must put the clock on one more hour. 
or nearly the whole year we grope for our cows 
nthe dark. Why penalise the early-riser who, 
<0 produce milk, works all the hours of day- 
ight, seven days a week, without a holiday? 
We are asked to produce more and more, yet the 


[at ‘RE is a very old Bedu.n saying, which 


Major C. pa JARVIS 


only incentive offered us is less feeding-stuffs 
and the prospect of getting up at 3 a.m. by the 
sun. Haymaking and harvesting have to be 
done in the evening and the hens stay out until 
10.30 p.m., so ours is a 17-hour day ! ”’ 

This is the stark truth coming from a 
member of a calling on which so much of our 
food supply depends, and what is the answer? 
In view of the large number of strikes that have 
taken place of late and the apparent ease with 
which, in the majority of instances, the strikers 
have obtained their object, one is forced to the 
conclusion that striking is the only argument 
that our present Government understands. 
Somehow or other, one cannot quite envisage 
our farmers lowering themselves to this stand- 
ard of behaviour, and therefore it is unlikely 
that their case will be considered. 


* * 

* 
HAVE recently received a copy of a 
recent number of The Sphinx, the 


English weekly journal of Egypt, and have 
found among the many interesting features in it 
an interview with Hassan Bey Helbawi of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, who is possibly the 
most talented, and certainly the most amusing, 
man in Egypt. I still remember with pleasure 
the occasion when he came to Sinai on duty as an 
agricultural official during the locust invasion of 
1930 and kept me in roars of laughter through- 
out every meal; and during those very strenuous 
and almost hopeless days it was not easy to see 
the funny side of anything. 


In the interview in question there is a 
story related by Helbawi Bey that is much too 
good to be confined to the Nile Valley. Helbawi, 
who was educated at St. Paul’s at the same time 
as Field-Marshal Montgomery, was afterwards 
sent by his father to an agricultural college in 
England, but he had other views and appren- 
ticed himself instead to Maskelyne and Devant, 
where he learnt to be a conjurer. I should say 
that as a conjurer he is right in the front rank, 
and I believe I am right in saying also that, 
while his father imagined he was immersed in 
his studies of crop rotations at the college in the 
country, he was in reality doing very popular 
turns on the London music-halls. 

* * 
* 

HEN asked at the recent interview what 

was his funniest memory Helbawi stated 
that when he lived in London in the days of the 
horse omnibus a quantity of hay was always 
stored on the top decks of those vehicles to 
serve the dual purpose of keeping the feet of the 
passengers warm and providing a feed for the 
horses. Helbawi was in the habit of boarding 
one of these omnibuses at Tottenham Court 
Road on Saturday nights, and saying to the 
driver I say, old cock, this hay of yours is 
full of half-crowns. Look !’’ and every turn of 
the fodder would disclose one of the silver coins. 
In a moment the omnibus was stopped, and the 
driver in his search for the hidden treasure would 
throw the hay all over the road, which every 
passing horse paused to eat. Helbawi would 
then get on to the next omnibus to arrive, 
and here again he would show the driver the 
store of hidden half-crowns, until Tottenham 
Court Road looked like a hayfield. ‘Every 
Saturday night I did it—and it never failed!” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 


A PAIR OF HOBBIES § 


Written and Illustrated by 


ERIC HOSKING and CYRIL NEWBERRY 


fortune to be able to watch and photograph 

a pair of hobbies, those most graceful of 
British falcons which are a delight by reason 
of both their smart plumage and their extra- 
ordinary powers of flight, and the comparative 
rarity of which makes an encounter all the more 
thrilling. We can picture the cock now—the 
dark, piercing eyes and the small, but efficient- 
looking, hooked bill; the slate-blue head with 
the dark moustachial streaks drooping down on 
either side of the throat and standing out 
conspicuously against the whitish feathers of 
the chin and cheeks. As he stood there perched 
on a bough only a few feet in front of us we 
were fascinated by his beauty. The bold flecking 
of dark brown feathers on his otherwise cream- 
coloured breast, his well-clad rusty-coloured 
thighs and bright yellow legs added a touch 
of colour that was at once arresting; and 
when he moved, his blue-grey back and wings 
glinted with a pearly lustre. 

Many times in the course of that season we 
watched, spellbound, the hobby’s mastery of the 
air. The bird shows an amazing turn of speed, 


l: the summer of 1945 we had the good 


and we can well believe that it can 
overtake and capture a swift. 
Furthermore, with all its speed, it 
exhibits remarkable control. It 
swerves and turns and twists this 
way and that with the greatest 
ease and has no difficulty in catch- 
ing flying insects, such as beetles 
or even the rapidly darting 
dragon-fly. 

Display flights are common 
during the breeding season, and 
the birds perform all manner of 
aerobatics just for the sheer 
delight of it. Sometimes they 
will circle up and up to great 
heights; at other times they seem 
to chase one another to and fro 
among the trees. Rapid wing- 
beats alternate with periods of 
gliding, when one notices the 
narrow, pointed, crescent-shaped 
wings and the rather short tail. 
In many respects, in fact, the 
hobby is reminiscent of the pere- 


1.—A PYLON HIDE 64 FT. HIGH WAS 
BUILT FOR PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
HOBBIES 


grine falcon. Unlike the peregrine, however, itis 
asummer visitor to this country, and it is practi- 
cally confined to the part of England south of 
the River Thames and to a few counties in the 
South Midlands and East Anglia, though even 
there it it nowhere common. Farther north, 
and in Wales and Ireland, it is extremely rare. 
It favours heathlands with scattered clumps 
of trees, but may also breed in the outskirts of 
woods or in well-timbered agricultural or park 
land. Pine trees are its first choice, but the 
actual site for the nest depends on what nests 
are available, for the hobby does not make its 
own. It uses the old nest of a carrion crow, or, 
failing that, of a magpie, jay or sparrow-hawk, or 
some other similar nest in a tree. The height of 
the nest above the ground seems to vary a great 
deal, but the bird normally nests fairly high up. 

The hobby is a late nester, and although the 
birds arrive in this country about the third week 
in April, it is usually June before they begi:: to 
lay and July before the eggs are hatched. Fiom 
our point of view this was very helpful, since ‘he 
observation and photography of the birds could 
be carried out after the completion of some 0: »er 
bird-watching we had on hand farther no h. 

That first close acquaintance with the ho’ ‘»y 
stirred our enthusiasm for further encount: 5, 
so that last summer we were again on its ty |. 
Our good friend, Tony Wootton, first loca d 
a nest towards the end of June. Hehadseen e¢ 
birds flying about in the vicinity, but t 
seemed to take care never to return to ther t 
while they were under observation, and as tl 
were numerous old carrion crows’ nests in 
wood it was far from certain which of th 1 
would be occupied. 

Gradually Tony Wootton narrowed do 1 
the choice, and he eventually discovered 
nest by deceiving the birds just as we normz 
do when occupying a hide for the purposes f 
close-up observation or photography. d 
entered the wood with a companion who cc - 
cealed himself near the suspected location of t ¢ 
nest, and then he departed, making a comn 
tion as he went so as to draw the birds’ attenti‘ 0 
to the fact that he was going. The ruse work 
and within twenty minutes the hobby was ba: « 
at her nest inaScotch pine. Subsequent inspe - 
tion showed that she was sitting fairly close © 1 


(Left) 2.—THE HOBBY ON ITS NEST I: 
A SCOTCH PINE 
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3. ITH ITS SCYTHE-LIKE WINGS 
FO../ED OVER ITS TAIL: THE HOBBY 
BROODING ITS YOUNG 


thre. eggs, so arrangements were made at once 
for the preparation of a hide. 

(he pine tree that carried the nest was a 
tall one, and as we looked up at the nest from 
ground level it seemed remote beyond anything 
that we had previously tackled; and so it proved 
to be. The base of the nest was 59 feet above 
the ground, necessitating the construction of 
a hide 64 feet high (Fig. 1.) This was beyond our 
powers, so we enlisted the help of a local con- 
tractor to build us a pylon of tubular steel 
scaffolding. We made a rough sketch and he 
worked out the details. Imagine our surprise 
when the result showed that more than four 
tons of steel were required ! 

The hobby was sitting so tightly that in the 
early stages of the construction of the hide work 
could proceed without her leaving the nest. 
Nevertheless, we deemed it inadvisable to do 
more than an hour’s work at a time, and the 

| whole building operation was spread over ten 
visits. The lower part of the hide was a tower 
10 feet square and 34 feet high. On top of this 
was built a smaller tower 4 feet square and 
30 feet high to carry our observation platform 
a little above nest level and the hessian covering 
of which our hide was made. 

During the later stages of construction the 
hobby would fly off the nest as the workmen 

| climbed up the tower. Usually she stayed about 
in the vicinity, flying to and fro and perching 
from time to time on other trees within a few 
hundred feet of the nest, but sometimes she 
went away for periods and was not to be seen. 
On occasions she was very noisy, flying over and 
around the nest with a rapid, shrill ‘‘ Quee-quee- 
uce-quee-quee.”’ 

The first two eggs hatched within an hour 

ach other on July 14, and the third on the 

. just as the final touches were being given 

he hide covering. The work was completed 

ime for Lord Alanbrooke, who isa keen 


ght) 4.—THE HOBBY’S BLUE-GREY 
CK AND WINGS GLINT WITH A 
PEARLY LUSTRE 
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sleeping. Presently she alighted on a branch betye 

the hide and the nest, jumped on to the nest its: if, a, 

straightway began to brood the chicks. What a mag; 

ficent sight she was: smart and trim in every | :athel 
and with such graceful lines. The even sweep of } 

finely tapered wings was especially attractive. 

For an hour we watched in silence, giving h +r tip 
to become thoroughly at ease. At first she sat w th hg 
back to the hide, but presently, finding her feathe 5 weg 
being ruffled by the rising wind, she turned to ice jf 
boisterous eddies. At last we deemed it pruden: to tp 
a first exposure, and were delighted to find that s 
pletely ignored the slight noise of the camera ; 

The next day we entered the hide about noo 
smallest chick was then right on the edge of tl! 
having apparently been kicked there by one 
parents. We could not reach it, however, to ; 
back to safety. When the hen returned she se 
brood at once and seemed not to notice it. It is 1 
able how birds can ignore their young in this way 

The weather was steadily worsening duri 
spell in the hide; the wind was freshening, the s 
getting dark and it was beginning to spit wit 
Suddenly, after the one bird had been on the nes 
an hour and a quarter, the other arrived with« 
warning. 

It brought with it a small bird which 
like a warbler, but which could not be identific | 
certainty as it had already been plucked. T! 
arrival started to tear the prey to pieces and gav 
to its mate and some to the chicks. The pai 
together on the nest for twelve minutes, but so b 
the light that it seemed almost useless to waste « 

The opportunity was too good to miss, however, 
slow exposure during a momentary lull in the 
movements gave the result shown in Fig. 6. 

It was a wonderful thrill to see the two hobbie 
at the nest together, but a strange trick of fate that suc} 
an event should be matched with such difficult lightin: 
conditions. How often that seems to happen in bir 
photography! As soon as the meal was finished the bird 
that had previously been brooding the young flew off and 
the other took over a spell of duty at the nest. As it saj 
there brooding, this bird noticed the small chick on th 
side of the nest and raked it back with his bill an 
tucked it under him. 

(To be concluded) 


5.—THE HOBBY CHICKS WERE SOFT, FLUFFY - ge 


LITTLE CREATURES. (Right) 6.—FEEDING- 
TIME: THE HOBBY OFFERS FOOD TO ITS 
BROODING MATE 


ornithologist and was associated with this project, to 
take some colour films of a chick emerging from its shell. 

We decided to allow two days for the hobby to get 
used to the hide covering before we attempted any 
observations, and it was accordingly July 18 when we 
really got down to work. It was a long climb up two 
extending ladders to reach the top of the hide, and as we 
neared our goal our impressions were of the magnificent 
view far across the countryside and then of the long way 
down to the ground below. We instinctively took a 
firmer grip of the rungs of the ladder. The hide was 
remarkably solid for so tall a structure, but it inevitably 
swayed a little. We wondered what it would be like if 
the wind freshened. 

It did not take long for us to find out, and we 
must confess to having felt somewhat uncomfortable. 
A more serious matter, however, was that the tree 
carrying the nest was also swaying very considerably 
and taking the nest right out of the camera field. The 
only thing to do was to brace the tree to the hide so 
that the two would move together, and, although this did 
not make the hide more secure, it did improve our pros- 
pects of getting some satisfactory pictures of the hobbies. 

It was three weeks after the finding of the hobbies’ 
nest on June 28 that we were ready to begin detailed 
observations, and when we entered the hide on July 18 the 
three chicks were hatched, the two elder being each four 
days old and the youngest two days. They were clad in 
plentiful white down and looked delightfully soft, fluffy 
little creatures, but even at this early age they bore 
the obvious stamp of predators and had useful-looking 
hooked bills. Most of the egg-shell had been eaten or 
carried away, and only a few small pieces remained 
crushed into the nest lining. 

Judging by her behaviour while the hide was being 
constructed, we expected the hen hobby to return to 
the nest very quickly after we were installed in the 
hide. We were, however, rather too optimistic, and for 
a time she could be heard calling in the vicinity, some- 
times while flying round and at other times while perched 
in a pine treea short distance from the nest. The chicks 
took little notice of her and spent most of the time 
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have recently benefited by what is prob- 
ably their finest single accession since the 
a The late Sir Archibald Lyle, Bt., 
beat eathed the rare 14th-century bascinet 
(Fig. 1 ) from Churburg which he acquired at 


r [v= Armouries of the Tower of London 


Chi stie’s in 1939, when it was sold with the 
colicction of the American millionaire, the late 
Mr. Clarence Mackay. The gift is ‘made in 


sry of his two sons, Captain I. A. de H. Lyle, 
iack Watch, killed at El Alamein, and 


me 
the 


§ Major R. A. Lyle, the Scottish Horse, killed in 
No andy. 
fhis rare helmet, 


which is in excellent 





1--14TH-CENTURY BASCINET 

BEQUEATHED BY THE LATE SIR 

ARCHIBALD LYLE TO THE TOWER 
ARMOURIES 


preservation, retaining even its original leather 
lining, comes from the Castle of Churburg (Fig. 
2) in the South Tyrol, where it formed part of the 
famous armoury of the Counts Trapp. Romantic 
tales used to be told of the hoard of rare medi- 
eval armour which no one had ever seen, 
preserved through the centuries in its mountain 
stronghold. The late Sir Guy Laking used to tell 
his friends how he had sought admittance in 
vain, even prevailing on King Edward VII to 
write to the Emperor of Austria, but to no effect. 
The late Count Trapp denied having received 
these august approaches. When the contents 
of his family armoury were at last made public 
in a book published after the First World War, 
they fully justified their legendary reputation. 

Count Trapp parted with the helmet during 
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NEW EXHIBITS AT THE TOWER ARMOURIES 


By JAMES G. MANN 


the inflation of 1923, and 
so rare is this type of 
helmet that perhaps the 
most remarkable part of 
the story is that he was 
able to retain another 
like it. These bascinets 
are the finest of their 
kind in the world, com- 
plete with their mail 
aventails (tippets) and 
decorative brass bord- 
ers. One of them has now 
come to rest permanent- 
ly in the White Tower of 
William the Conqueror. 

There has been put 
on view at the same time 
as the bascinet a most 
important loan from Mr. 
James de Rothschild. 
This takes the form of an 
embossed and gilt Re- 
naissance parade helmet 
(Fig. 4) and a pair of 
elbow pieces (Fig. 5) 
which belonged to the Emperor Charles V. The 
helmet was a gift to the Emperor from the Duke 
of Mantua, and the elbow pieces are the work of 
the celebrated Negroli of Milan. Rich parade 
armour of this kind has not hitherto been 
strongly represented in the Tower and Mr. de 
Rothschild’s loan fills an important gap. 

Visitors to the Tudor Room will see a por- 
trait (Fig. 3) of Robert Radcliffe, 5th Earl of 
Sussex, which has been lent by Mr. Henry Harris. 
It hangs among the Greenwich-made armour of 
the Elizabethan courtiers, such as the picture 
itself portrays. It came originally from Lumley 
Castle and is mentioned in the Inventory of 1593. 
The Armouries are also indebted to Lord Dart- 
mouth for depositing on loan the very important 
inventories of the Armouries in his possession 
dating from the time when his ancestor Colonel 
William Legge was Master. 

As now arranged, all the historical English 





3.—PORTRAIT OF ROBERT RADCLIFFE, 
5th EARL OF SUSSEX. Lent to the Tower 
(Left) 4—PARADE HELMET WHICH BE- 
LONGED TO THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 
AND IS ALSO ON LOAN TO THE TOWER 
ARMOURIES 
(Right) 5.—ONE OF A PAIR OF DECORA- 
TED ELBOW PIECES WHICH BELONGED 
TO THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 
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2.—THE CASTLE OF CHURBURG, IN THE SOUTH TYROL, 
WHERE THE BASCINET WAS PRESERVED FOR 500 YEARS 


armour, including the four suits of Henry VIII, 
has been brought together in the Tudor Room 
on the upper floor of the White Tower. The 
Council Chamber is used for the display of 
armour of other European countries arranged in 
chronological order. The wooden horses of the 
equestrian figures are the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s sculptors, such as Thomas Quellin, John 
Nost, William Morgan and Marmaduke Town- 
Gibbons 


son, and there is one by Grinling 
himself. 
On the first floor the swords and staff 


weapons have been classified and arranged to 
enable the student to see them clearly and easily. 
Here are massed a number of English pikemen’s 
suits with their pot helmets and square tassets. 
Mr. F. H. Cripps Day has presented over a 
number of years many items from bis collection 
which fill gaps in the series, especially in the 
English section. 

The Tower Armouries are the national 
museum for the land forces of the Crown, as the 
National Maritime Museum is for the sea. They 
cover the history of English arms to 1914, from 
which date the Imperial War Museum takes up 
the tale. To illustrate the last period His Majesty 
the King has graciously presented five of the full 
dress uniforms of the late Duke of Connaught. 
The Duke had the unique distinction of being 
A.D.C. to five sovereigns and wore their cyphers 
on his shoulder straps simultaneously. These 
fittingly complete the story of English military 
accoutrement which begins at the Tower with 
the armours of Henry VIII. 

There has been armour in the Tower from the 
beginning and it still houses a military garrison. 
This is nowcladin khaki. Recently it worescarlet, 
and previously steel, each having followed the 
other in unbroken sequence from the Conquest. 
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Written and Illustrated by 


NGLISH children, when they are asked to 
E name the most important day in the year, 
generally answer Christmas, though some 
may regard a birthday as very little inferior. 
These are now the main festivals of childhood. 
A Winter without Christmas would indeed be 
sadly unfurnished, if not quite uninhabitable. 
Let us pity the Lowland Scotch, who have 
nothing but a raw-boned Hogmanay to offset 
the loss of their greatest festival. But there are 
other festivals, including a great one, which we 
English ourselves are in danger of losing. 

In the pagan world the rites of Spring were 
at least as elaborate as those of the Winter 
Solstice—the origin of Christmas customs—and 
to the Christian the Resurrection means as 
much as the Nativity. This is only a roundabout 
way of saying that Easter was once nearly as 
well kept as Christmas. It may not have been 
quite as well kept, because the Nativity was 
easier to imagine, closer to everyday experience, 
and so, in a sense, more ‘“‘human.’’ But our 
gain in keeping up Christmas would be roughly 
the measure of our loss if we allowed Easter, 
from the social point of view, to degenerate into 
a mere feverish, petrol-fumed Bank Holiday 
a fate which has almost overtaken Whitsun 
already. All these days have added richness to 
living, and given a rhythmical outline to the 
year. I do not think we should like the year 
so well if we were to flat-iron all the festive 
features out of it. I am certain our children 
would not. 

From Adon, signifying Lord, both Adonis, 
the God of the Spring, and Adonai, the Supreme 
Being, derive their names. In the risen Christ 
are consummated all previous sketches of the 
immortal victim, dead and re-born for the sake 
of men. All the beauty of early rejoicing is in 


harmony with Easter, as the arum lilies in the 
wheelbarrow jolt their way to the shrine. 
On the altar there can be only white and 





TWO HEN’S EGGS (enlarged) ENGRAVED BY THE 
EASTER. Each egg was boiled in dye, 
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green—the white of the Resurrection, and the 
green of eternal life: arum lilies and narcissi, 
white as angels’ flesh by an empty tomb, and 
the deep green of English or Irish yew, the one 
evergreen that belongs to Easter and to no 
other festival. Yew in a churchyard is an 
emblem of life, not of death: it is a pity 
that romantic verse and vulgar opinion 
have attached the epithets “‘gloomy”’ and 
“funereal’’ to its vital and lustrous dark- 
ness. But the rule of white and green 
applies only to the altar. Anywhere else, 
in church or home, all flowers are in 
favour, and it would be simple to celebrate 
Easter as charmingly as to-day we celebrate 
Christmas and the harvest; for what pro- 
fusion is offered! Primrose, moody violet, 
and upthrusting, potent crocus; daffodil 
and the more magic wild daffodil; hyacinth 
and grape hyacinth; wind-flowers like an 
exercise in delicacy, and the anemones of 
the Holy Land, believed to be “the lilies 
of the field,”’ squills and jonquils and the 
Pasque flower; crooked blackthorn glori- 
fied; Star of Bethlehem, flowering currant 
in a cloud of tingling fragrance, apple blow 
and wild cherry; childish periwinkle and 
cuckoo-pint; and for a very late Easter, 
speedwell, and the gold-tasselled trophies of 
the oak. 

Preparations for Christmas could be 
made at leisure in the long crescendo of 


Advent. There was a fast on Christmas 
Eve, it is true, though little observed in 


recent centuries, but no day that resembled 
Good Friday, the sorrow preceding the joy, 
which gave to Easter its meaning and 
quality. Yet there is no great reason why 
Easter decorations should not be prepared 
during Holy Week, and being mostly the 
handiwork of Nature they do not make 
inordinate demands on human hands. 


and the colour removed with a steel point 
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COUNTRY PEOPLE USED TO CLIMB HIGH 
HILLS TO SEE THE SUN DANCE FOR JOY 


AUTHOR FOR THE COMING 





A charming device can be made by 
from the deserted nest of a blackbird or ¢! 
lined with moss and thickly rimmed yi 
flowers. If the face of the grandfather’s clog 
announced Christmas in a circular wreeth ¢) 
holly, it can now announce Easter in a ght; 
wreath. Those who at Christmas revive | th 
Kissing Bough (described and illustrated nth, 
Christmas number of CountrRY LIFE last yea; 
can now transform it into an Easter sym’ 5] }y 


child 
iTush 


covering the wire framework with wild fi. wer} 


and by hanging from a ribbon, in the cen 
the globe, a golden or a silver ball. This - oul; 
be very much in accord with festival trac ‘tion 
for garlands in the shape of that hollow =lol, 
might be seen at Christmas, Easter, May Day 
and the Harvest, and the same contrivanc: may 
well have been brought out and _ su: ab) 
adorned for each festival. 


Te of 


kind might be used, white, blue, yellow or g een 
but not red, for red is unseasonable. 
curious that Chaucer, the poet of Spring, si ould 
so often refer to its ‘‘smalle flowers white and 


ON THE SKY-LINE AT EASTER 
red,’’ and seem to think nothing, in all 
that abundance, worthy of mention but 
the daisy. 
The customs of Christmas extend fa‘rly 
evenly throughout the day, with a tendercy 
to rise to a climax in the evening. Eas-er, 
on the other hand, is notably a mor: ng 
festival: there is sunrise in its car !s: 
“ Hilariter ! hilariter !’ is the cry. It as 
not the Church who insisted that the fait! ful 
put on new clothes to receive the sacram: 1t 
but the pagan habit remained in force, 1d 
is now not wholly disregarded, as the flo er 
in the button-hole, the gay dress and he 
frivolous hat may testify. After all, Me ry 
England lies only a foot under Mode. 1: 
here and there a crack may be found; < 
something comes up through the crack. 
So Easter breakfast corresponds <0 
Christmas dinner; and on the breakfa *- 
table there ought to appear the outstand. ¢ 
, i Easter Eggs: ¢ € 
for each member of the household. Thee g 
was an object of wonder to primit e 
1 

r 





people, perfectly shaped and guarding 
secret, the house of new life; and the Chur |! 
found no objection to receiving it at a bet 
altar. ‘“‘Bless, O Lord, we beseech The °, 
this thy creature of eggs, that it my 
become a wholesome sustenance to T! 
faithful servants, eating in thankfulness > 
Thee, on account of the Resurrection.’’ Po 2 
Pius V appointed that prayer for the use 1 





Simpler garlanc andj) 
balls of flowers can be hung from ribbons. andj) 
unfolding paper bells and balls of the Chri: :mas}) 
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Christian celebration 


tl nglish. In course of time these ‘“‘ Paschal 
E became ‘“‘ Pace Eggs’’—the only name 
fo. em stillin some parts of Northumberland. 


Co-day we observe the Easter Egg becom- 
in; the symbol of a symbol. In one popular 


fo: . it is no more than the shape and shell of 
an gg, and that made of chocolate, stamped 
W mechanical ornament in low relief, or 
wc ad in red ribbon. Normally, the same 


de <n appears on both sides of an egg; for the 
tw halves were made in a single mould. Before 
th: war there were eggs to be had in all sizes, 
fronauktothrush. Thesmallest resembled wild 
birds’ eggs, pink and blue and clumsily stippled : 
these were of sugar with a centre of marzipan, 

id sometimes a clutch of them would be sold 
in a nest. Then,there were the larger, paste- 
board eggs that pulled apart to reveal a toy 
duckling, or perhaps in wealthier days a pair of 
silk stockings. These artificial eggs are all com- 
paratively recent. The Illustrated London News 
observed their growing popularity in 1874, but 
earlier than the middle of the century they do 
not seem to have been known. It would be 
interesting—and at the same time an antidote 
to nostalgia for the past—to draw up a list of 
the improvements wrought by industry in the 
keeping of festivals. Artificial Easter Eggs, 
paper decorations at Christmas, the glass orna- 
ments on the Christmas tree, the Victorian 
Valentine, indoor fireworks, and the present- 
day splendour of outdoor fireworks— 
we owe them all in greater or lesser 
degree to machine or laboratory, Vic- 
torian or modern methods of manufac- 
ture; and that is not to belittle the 
artistry they involve. 

But the authentic Easter Egg, the 
most delightful, and in normal times 
the easiest to get, remains what it has 
been, a natural egg—hen’s, duck’s or 
goose’s—decorated at home. This 
might be specially remembered in 1947, 
when, if farm-yard eggs are in short 
supply, chocolate eggs may be scarcer 
still. There are several methods of 
lecoration, all of them used in the 
present century. If an egg is boiled in 
tue outer skins of a large onion, tied 
firmly on, it acquires a delicately mot- 
ted complexion. If strips of coloured 

g are bound on, instead, the effect is 

marbled paper; but the dye, needless 
) Say, must not be fast. Another 
rm of decoration comes from Switzer- 
‘nd, though I believe it is also known 
1 this country. Primroses, daisies, 
iolets, tiny leaves and grass are tied 
vith the finest cotton all over the 


“THE MORNING FESTIVAL”. 


1 ‘ock announces the dawn of the earliest 


surface of the egg, which is then boiled 
in a saucepan half full of onion peel. 
The result is a floral mosaic of un- 
stained whiteness on a ground varying 
from primrose yellow to a deep maho- 
gany, according to the length of time in 
boiling. A quicker and clumsier way of 
producing a similaf®ffect is to draw on 
the shell with a white wax pencil, or 
with a piece of candle brought to a 
point, before boiling the egg in the 
onion peel or in vivid dye. 

But of all methods the best is one 
which happens to be among the oldest 
in England. The egg is boiled in the 
dye, from which it emerges a lustrous 
red or green or blue. A sharp steel point 
or blade is then used to inscribe a design 
on the surface, by removing the colour 
and revealing the natural white of the 
shell underneath. This is the method I 
have used to decorate the Easter Eggs 
illustrated on these pages. I used a 
tool designed for engraving on glass in 
diamond-point, but the technique is 
much the same as that of scraper- 
board, and I would recommend the 
use of the scraper-board tool in the 
form of a nib, which can be bought at 
most of the art shops. 

The design may include a car- 
touche, or a bunch of flowers, or a 
trophy of toys or musical instru- 
ments; or the whole surface may be 
covered with a riot of acanthus; or 
divided into ovals or other com- 
partments, one containing a cock crowing, 
another a sun rising, a third a leaping hare. 
If the eggs are meant to be kept, they ought 
to be boiled very hard indeed. They were 
sometimes to be seen in the corner cupboards 
of Georgian farm-houses, each egg in a tall 


ale glass, mementoes of Easters gone by. 
And how much older were decorated eggs 
than the 18th century can be gathered 


from a document of the time of Edward I, from 
which it appears that a hundred eggs were 
bought for eighteen pence, to be boiled and 
stained, or covered with leaf of gold, and dis- 
tributed to the Royal Household. All colours 
have been used, and the axiom that red is 
unseasonable has never applied to the eggs. 
Only the rich could afford the golden apples of 
the sun: others mostly preferred them bright 
scarlet, in allusion to the Blood of Christ (though 
the Chinese were dyeing them scarlet nine 
hundred years before that Blood was shed). For 
the egg is life’s emblem, and red is the colour of 
life. 

It was not mere fancy that suggested the 
cock, the sunrise and the hare. They belong to 
Easter—to the “morning festival’’—as to no 
other day in the calendar. The Resurrection 
is thought to have taken place at cock-crow; 
but it was revealed to a woman “‘at the rising 
of the sun.’’ People used to believe that the sun 
danced for joy on the sky-linetat Easter, and 


1947 


THE 
GODDESS OF SPRING. Children readily believe 
that he puts Easter Eggs among daffodils for them 
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HARE WAS SACRED TO EASTRE, 


that they would see, if they looked, in his pale, 
bewildering eye the dancing image of the 
Paschal Lamb. They would get up early, and 
climb high hills like The Wrekin, and answer him 
stare for stare, and turn away with a floating 
circle before their gaze, content that the Easter 
miracle had been vouchsafed. 

As for the hare, he claims a still more 
ancient, if humbler, connection with Easter. 
He is thought to have been sacred to the Gods 
of Spring in many countries, and among them to 
Eastre, the Saxon Goddess who fastened her 
name for ever on the Christian festival in 
England. German children believed that the 
Easter Eggs were laid by hares, and French 
children were told that they ran to Rome to 
fetch them. In England the little sugared eggs, 
that resemble those of wild birds, are to this day 
hidden about the garden, or in the house if it 
rains, and the children who go seeking them are 
almost ready to believe in the ‘‘ Easter Hare” 
who left them, so conveniently, half hidden in 
tussocks of grass or in clumps of daffodils. For 
them this game is the pleasantest part of Easter. 

Only decadent children speak of the ‘‘Easter 
Bunny.” Rabbits—humdrum, overcrowded 
plebs—are nothing to Eastre. But the hare, 
swift, lonely and patrician, has mystery still. 
To his sky-line silhouette, his eternal craving for 
distance, there is pinned even now the last hope 
of some long-outmoded divinity. 





TOP VIEWS OF THE EGGS, WITH ENGRAVINGS REPRESENTING A BOW OF RIBBON 


AND THE SUN 
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1.—A PAIR OF RECONDITIONED COB AND THATCH COTTAGES NORTH OF THE VILLAGE 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XX 





ASHWELL, HERTFORDSHIRE—II 


A town before the Norman Conquest, Ashwell is still an exceptionally perfect medieval village, the present condition of which makes it 
a model of the character attainable through public spirit and enlightened maintenance. 


village of tradition, with its exceptionally 

numerous and well cared for medieval 
houses, clustered round the beautiful church 
and the springs that originally gave it its 
name. How does it come about that, during 
the generation which has allowed the 
majority of villages—many just as picturesque 
and representative not long ago—to dis- 
integrate, morally and materially, and be 
spoiled by commonplace though  well- 
intentioned innovations—how comes it that 
Ashwell is so spick and span, so old yet so 


L appearance, Ashwell is the ideal English 





2 and 3.—ASHWELL VILLAGE MUSEUM, BEFORE (1930) AND 
AFTER RESTORATION 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


fresh? It is fanciful to imagine that the 
spirit that animated its guilds in the middle 
ages, when the place was still a market town, 
can have survived into local politics, although 
in recent years something of the same pride 
and loyalty has made its appearance. The 
survival of Ashwell is due rather to two 
exceptional factors : it retained a prosperous 
local industry—malting and brewing. The 
Chairman of Messrs. E. K. and H. Fordham’s 
Brewery, the late Mr. Wolverley A. Fordham, 
was also the owner of a number of houses in 
the village and took a very active interest in 


its welfare and appearance. This interest is 
continued by his widow who is an energetic 
participant in local administration. With the 
increasing support and co-operation of other 
residents, Ashwell has thus been enabled 
to preserve itself while fully complying 
with statutory regulations. This article will 
notice some of the developments made 
possible by this combination of _ local 
initiative, consciousness of tradition, and 
public service. 

All three of these qualities necessary to 
a village conscious of itself (in the best sense) 
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| went to the founding of the Ashwell Museum. - 
| Jt began by two local youths forming a 
' collection of objects illustrating the life of 
the community in the past. A committee 
was formed to assist them, and, with a gift 
of money from a former resident, Sir William 
Gentle, a small condemned cottage, known as 
the Tithe House, at the head of Mill Street 
(Vig. 2) was bought, the freehold of which 
was vested in a trust. Reparation revealed 
it to be a very perfect timber-framed cottage 
yr possibly the wing of a hall house (Fig. 3) 
ith its original shop windows and a king- 
t roof. Its opening soon elicited further 
-gones and treasures from other residents. 
ere are two hoards of Roman coins, 
ls connected with the former local 
ustry of hatting, furniture and household 
tipment. 
The great treasure is a 15th-century silver 
juary, from a farm that belonged to the 
iid of St. John, and which, in all proba- 
ty, was that Guild’s cherished possession. 
e village school children visit the museum 
ularly and are thus inoculated with an 
rest in local and indirectly in national 
tory. St. John’s Guildhall, still existing, 
s illustrated last week, and has recently 
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5.—THE SMITHY AND THE ROSE AND CROWN INN, HIGH STREET. _ been acquired for restoration. Licence for 

(Right) 6—LIMEWASHED HOUSES IN MILL STREET the Guild’s re-institution was granted in 
1476 to its patrons, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
then Chancellor, and George, Duke of Clarence, 
Edward IV’s brother, two years before this 
“popular idol’’ met his celebrated end in a 
butt of Malmsey wine. Its objects included 
organised prayers for the dynasty of 
York, and one wonders whether its rival at 
Ashwell, St. George’s Guild, had a Lancastrian 
bias. 

Both Guilds were of earlier foundation, 
for in 1457, William Freeman, of Ashwell, 
merchant, left 6s. 8d. to each of them and, 
among other bequests, 3s. 4d. ‘‘for the repair 
of the Torches in the Ward of Dokelake,”’ 
perhaps implying the existence of a form of 
street lighting. Dokelake (vulgarly Ducklake 
to-day) was the easternmost of the wards 
into which the ‘‘town” was divided, and 
Se = eee 4. oe bas Freeman’s house still exists there (Fig. 8)— 

am F iy moh pete EO RS se mse down the lane following the course of the 
oa nbn ci DEA I) Ay es pee §=KKhee below the springs and above the mill 
i Mi poy ae “nui ff f (F 1§- 7). 
mA 9 





The dank old farm-house was in 1928 
restored by Mrs. Fordham to something 
more like its original state, for the 
present occupant, Mrs. Raikes. In the pro- 
cess considerable mural paintings were dis- 
covered. It consists of a long range running 
N.W. and S.E., with its N.E. side to the 
' : x " lane, the walls externally washed pink. The 
= | ‘upper rooms in the middle divided by a great 
7._THE MILL HOUSE, NORTH OF THE CHURCH chimney-stack have massive ceiling beams. 
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The S.E. end was added on to in 1935 
according to the design of Professor Richard- 
son (with a Georgian Venetian window), but 
the main part may date back to the 14th 
century. When, in 1928, a window was being put 
into the S.E. wall the murals were found under 
plaster on what was then the end of the house, 
covering the whole wall and an earlier closed up 
doorway in it (Fig. 10). They consist of a pattern 
imitating damask (of which Katharine of Aragon’s 
pomegranate emblem is a feature) outlined in 
black and coloured red, green and light brown 
(Fig. 9) with figures of mermen and maids in the 
upper section. The first-floor room in the addition 
at this end is a delightful library-studio with an 
ingenious arrangement of bookcases enclosing the 
head of a newel staircase (Fig. 11) The inference 
seems to be that Freeman’s house was enlarged 
with side wings in the 16th century, the north- 
ern of which survives, and the southern, con- 
taining a painted parlour, at some date was 
removed, leaving a fresco on what then became 
an outer wall and was plastered over. 

William Freeman, to judge by other items in 
his will, was probably a grocer with interests in 
Cambridge. Two centuries later, malting of the 
excellent local barley was well established as 
Ashwell’s main source of wealth ; in 1637 the people 
of Hinxworth, next door, complained they were 
taxed disproportionately to Ashwell “which has 
many rich maltsters.’’ Among the buildings erected 





8.—DUCKLAKE FARM. The 


9.—ELIZABETHAN FRESCO COVERING 14th-CENTURY WALL 
AND (right) 10.—BLOCKED DOORWAY AT DUCKLAKE FARM 








or reconstructed during Tudor times may be instance‘ 
the water mill (Fig. 7)—its predecessor existed befor: 
the Norman Conquest—Bluegates Farm (Fig. 13, 
and the charming range of houses in Mill Street (Fi;. 
6). An old woman living in one of the latter used (> 
tell of what a fine sight the wagons were, piled hig | 
with sacks of corn and barley, setting off in the daw : 
for London, when, in the 18th century, Ashwell 
market had finally shifted to the Metropolis. Th: 
the village was still fairly prosperous then is shown | 
the number of earlier houses reconditioned wit 
Georgian doors and windows and limewashed facing. 
for example the Rectory (Fig. 4). In 1714 the churc 
steeple was releaded, with the words stamped on tl! 
lead: ‘‘Thomas Everard laid me here, he said to la 
an hundred year.” 

All these houses are not only regularly lim: 
washed afresh, so that they shine white or yellow, bt 
have been reconditioned internally. The politic 
school of thought that condemns every building mo1 
than a century old as insanitary and reactionar 
would be prepared no doubt to level the whol 
village and replace it (in theory, though with remot 
prospect of practice) with new houses. The lates 
Council houses are by no means unattractive; Ashwel 
has its share, on a suitable site adjoining the ol: 
community. But replacing old with new houses 
however costly and well done, must destroy the ver} 
stuff of history—the homes of our forefathers. Carefu 
reconditioning not only preserves this association, s' 


1J}.—BOOKCASES AT HEAD OF A NEWEL STAIR, DUCKLAKE FARM rich and refreshing in these days, but can provid 
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—RECONDITIONED COTTAGES (the south front of Fig. 1) 13.—BLUEGATES FARM. A white limewashed Tudor house 


imodation just as good. The pair 
ttages in Fig. 1, of which the other 
is seen in Fig. 12, are a case in point. 
1ouse walls are of cob, plastered and 
»washed, and, before reconditioning, 
d pretty ramshackle. Under the late Sir 
er Tapper’s care they were repaired, the 
made good and thatched, the outhouses 
ilt and given pantile roofs, the casements 
ved, and the result is as good as new and 
1 more attractive. Similarly, the plas- 
| and limewashed cottage in Elbrook 
: (Fig. 17). 

The sharp pitch of many roofs in Ash- 
we , due to the use of thatch, has been 
re ‘ated in the mortuary chapel in the new 
ceetery, designed by Prof. Richardson 
(F.:s. 15, 16). It is a simple little building 
of vhitewashed brick and tiles, with braced 
roo! of deal and floored with grey quarry 
tiles. But it has distinction and the local 
character. Those qualities are the life and 
soul of the country scene, and it is they that 
will inevitably tend to disappear under the 
régime of centralised, impersonal, county 
administration unless that is tempered by 
energetic local patriotism. That it can be, 
and how infinitely worth while it is. that it 
should be, these pictures of Ashwell forcibly 
show. It is to be hoped that the popular 
appreciation of the village’s uncommon, and 
uncommonly well safeguarded, beauty and 
history will serve to maintain this healthy 
individuality. 14.—MEDIL4Z VAL LIMEWASHED HOUSES IN HIGH STREET 
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» and 16.—CEMETERY CHAPEL. Designed by Prof. A. E. Richardson 17,—A RECONDITIONED COB AND THATCH COTTAGE 
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1—LADY CAROLINE LAMB BY 


J. HOPPNER 


HE past few months have witnessed 
a revival of interest in the history of 
English art collecting. That this should 
be so is very proper, and the gracious act of 
H.M. the King in lending his collection to 
Burlington House has done much to direct 
attention to a subject which has hitherto been 
little explored. Why this department of our 
national life should have lacked historians is 
curious. But it may well be that while we were 
in the exuberant throes of amassing collections 
we never paused to ask why we did so and how 
the major collections of the past were formed. 
Now that we live in so revolutionary an era, it is 
as well that this subject should receive deeper 
attention, before the exigencies of the moment 
bring even more collections on to the market and 
disperse the little that remains of a vast and 
proud heritage. 

Dismemberment is always a melancholy 
affair, and not only for the historian. Much 
material germane to the history of collecting has 
already vanished. There is much that will never 
be uncovered concerning the intricacies of 
collecting and, in particular, the all-important 
relations between the artist and his patron and 
the dealer and his client. Yet much can still be 
done. Inventories of collections can be pub- 
lished, and a measure of the taste of past genera- 
tions established on their basis. 
It is a fascinating task, as 
readers of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
rewarding essay on the collec- 
tion of Henry, the third Duke 
of Beaufort, will appreciate. 

This awakening of solici- 
tude for the glories of English 
collecting makes the experience 
all the more enjoyable of seeing 
a collection which is still intact 
and still cherished by its owner. 
London has reason to be grate- 
ful to Earl Spencer for lending 
a portion of his collection for 
exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Galleries in Bond Street, W., on 
behalf of the Friends of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, a cause 


which will appeal to those 
admirers of this enchanting 
collection and which must 


surely provoke the other Uni- 
versity into a riposte ! 

The Althorp collection 
itself is full of historical associ- 
ation and contains many 
important paintings which are 
not unknown to visitors of past 
exhibitions or to readers of this 

( Country LIFE, 


paper (see 
March 19, 1938). What endows 
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ALTHORP COLLECTION 


By DENYS SUTTON 


2.—KNELLER’S SARAH, DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH 


the collection with so much of its charm is that 
it serves to demonstrate how each generation of 
a noble family has made his or her contribution 
to the whole : each member of the family had 
added paintings to the collection which we may 
take to represent their personal taste. To know, 
for instance, why Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, should have purchased Nicolas 
Lucidel’s rare portrait, Anna Botzheim of 
Nuremberg (Fig. 3) or S. Anguisciola’s T he Portrait 
of the Artist with her Nurse, would be a definite 
contribution to the history of taste. 

The presence at Althorp of such celebrated 
canvases as Van Dyck’s portrait of Lady 
Spencer or his splendid Duke of Bedford and 
Earl of Bristol (not shown on the present occa- 
sion) emphasises that the origins of the collec- 
tion lie in the Golden Age of English art 
patronage, the reign of Charles I. At once we 
are transported into the tradition of aristocratic 
spectatorship and care for fine objects which 
Van Dyck knew so well how to evoke, and which 
even appears n his two liquid portraits of 
Apostles exhibited here. It was a fascinating 
and appealing epoch, in which the Court 
became a paradise for artists and London one of 
the great entrep6ts for dealing and commerce. 
The connection between these two activities 
would be a rewarding theme for research; no 





4.—MOUTON, A DUTCH BARGE DOG, BY G. STUBBS 
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OF PAINTINGS 





3.—NICOLAS LUCIDEL’S PORTRAIT GF 
ANNA BOTZHEIM OF NUREMBERG 


less intriguing is the role played by diplomacy in 
the acquisition of works of art. 

One .of the particularities of the 17th 
century, as this collection illustrates, was the 
use of the Diplomatic Service as artistic agents. 
Though the real founder of the Althorp collec- 
tion, Robert, second Earl of Sunderland, does 
not seem to have actually purchased works for 
the Crown, he did use his position as Ambassa- 
dor to Paris and Rome to add to his own collec- 
tion, As a young man he had visited Italy, 
where he was painted by Carlo Maratta, and he 
maintained an interest in the fine arts all his life, 
purchasing paintings from the sale of Sir Peter 
Lely’s collection in 1682 and even continuing to 
collect during his prudent retirement to Holland. 
The extent of his connoisseurship can no longer 
be established, though his love for his treasures 
is neatly illustrated by his choice of scalloped 
frames for many of his pictures, such as Sir Peter 
Lely’s fine portrait of Louise de Kerouaille. 

From then onwards, the development of 
the collection followed a normal course. During 
the 18th century it was enriched by gift, by 
marriage and by legacy, as when Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, left all her possessions, 
including the pictures in her house at Wimble- 
don Park and at Holywell House, St. Albans, to 
“bad Jack Spencer,” the Honourable John 

Spencer. Typical of the ave 
was that John, the first Fsrl 
Spencer, should have added ‘0 
the collection two huge pai t- 
ings of the most grandiloqu: it 
Italian manner, a _ versio! 
Guido’s Liberality and Mod 
and Sacchi’s Apollo Reward 
Merit and Punishing A 
gance, from the Furnese S$ 
of 1758, and that he sho 
have been in contact 
Gavin Hamilton, the 
known English agent at Ro: °. 
To Lord Spencer, too, was« e¢ 
the commission to Stubbs 1 
his exquisite painting Sc « 
Flood and the beginning of t! +t 
happy relationship between t e 

I 
( 


atrnae 


;  & 


Spencer family and Eng] 
artists which has added 
Althorp so many notable p: ~ 
traits by Reynolds, Gair;- 
borough, and Hoppner, inclu |- 
ing the latter’s enchanting Lay 
Caroline Lamb (Fig. 1). 
might Horace Walpole write :0 
the Countess of Upper Osso-y 
that ‘“‘Althorpisa great favouri:e 
of mine from the number of po‘- 
traits,its old simplicity and beir g 
so connected with our story.’ 
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~ CAR WIRELESS SETS - 


defrosters and trickle chargers, should, 

in the not too distant future, be a stan- 
dard part of even the lower-priced cars. Until 
it becomes a standard fitting in all cars, it 
\vuld be worth a little trouble on the designers’ 
part to leave room for a set to be fitted without 
spoiling the internal appearance or the pas- 


, WIRELESS set, in common with heaters, 


ers’ comfort, or impairing the efficiency of 
set. During the war years much research 
was devoted to improving wireless receivers for 
u.; in vehicles of all types, and the benefits of 
+ 5 research are now being passed on to the 
, vate motorist. 
[The complaint has been made that listen- 
n distracts the driver’s attention, and 
ild be prohibited by law. This extreme point 
ew cannot, I think, be supported, as any 
u..ver fit to be on the road at all can only 
ft from something that assists him to 
e in a relaxed manner. In any case, in 
rgencies the necessary action is entirely 
nective, and whether this action is done to 
ic or not can hardly affect the avoidance, 
ot, of an accident. 
All the pre-war radio manufacturers have 
yet resumed production, but the names of 
principal radio engineers may be found 
- al. Radiomobile, Ltd., is a combination of 
makers of His Master’s Voice gramophones 
Smiths Motor Accessories, Ltd., and their 
set has been standardised on the new 
ls-Royces and Bentleys. Pre-war makers 
ready to supply are: Masteradio, Ltd., 
ovia, Ltd., and E. K. Cole, Ltd., the manu- 
turers of the Ekco. In the near future the 
Ico, Philco and Philips companies will 
1ounce their new programme. 
When one is considering the installation of 
set the first and most important decision that 
as to be made is the position of the aerial, as on 
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MANY MOTORISTS DO NOT REALISE THAT THEY 
SHOULD CHANGE THE WAVE-LENGTH OF THEIR 


WIRELESS SETS 


North, 449 metres; 


(Masteradio, Ltd.) 


NEWCASTLE 


WHEN PASSING FROM ONE 
DISTRICT TO ANOTHER. This map shows the best station 
to tune to in any part of the country. Scottish Regional, 
391 metres; N. Ireland, 285 metres; N. East, 285 metres; 
Midland, 296 metres; 
metres; West, 307 and 216 metres; London, 342 metres. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


HORIZONTAL LINES INOICATE SIGNAL 
VERTICAL LINES INDICATE INTERFERENCE 


x hd 4,44 -4,4-4, (4 So 0°12 | 
WORSE STILL OWING TO BRAKE GEAR 





THE NEED FOR CHOOSING THE CORRECT AERIAL POSITION IS CLEAR 


that choice depends the strength of the signals 
received, and also the amount of interference. 
The most satisfactory position is without doubt 
the roof, as there is the minimum of inter- 
ference, and the lead-in to the set can be short 
and simple. Next in efficiency is the aerial 
fitted on a telescopic mounting to the side of 
the scuttle, this system also having the advan- 
tages of a short lead-in. Mounting the aerial on 
either the front or rear bumper does not prove 
satisfactory, as the area immediately in front 
and behind the car is very liable to inter- 
ference. Least satisfactory are those fitted 
under the running board, as the signal strength 
is reduced, and interference by static electricity 
from the wheels and brake gear becomes a prob- 
lem. During the severe weather from the begin- 
ning of the year, aerials of this type had their 
efficiency greatly reduced by the accumulation 
of semi-frozen mud. 
Most post-war wireless sets will incorporate 
a feature first developed for use on fighter 
aircraft during the war, that is the pre- 
tuning of the set to certain selected stations, 
which can then be obtained by press-button 
tuning, or by a knob that will turn only to 
the selected position. This makes it possible 
to tune in the desired station without remov- 
ing one’s eyes from the road. The range of 
stations selected can be altered easily and 
quickly by a simple adjustment, well within 
the scope of the average motorist. It will be 
found that the most convenient position for 
the set on an owner-driven car is under the 
instrument panel; provided there is ample 
room it can be fitted neatly so that only the 
tuning panel is visible, and this position 
facilitates tuning by either the driver or 
the front passenger. In chauffeur- 
driven cars the set can be fitted 
complete in the rear compart- 
ment on the dividing partition, 
or in the luggage boot with the 
controls in the centre arm rest. 
The interior of a moving car, 
which is never entirely free from 
noise, is not the easiest place in 
which to obtain perfect reception, 
but with a modern set good 
results should be heard. The 
acoustic qualities of a car vary 
greatly, depending on the number 
of passengers, rugs, or any sound- 
damping impedimenta that are 
being carried, but if intelligent 
use is made of the tone control 
adjustment, reception can be 
immensely improved. Many ex- 
services sets are being offered on 
the market at the moment, but 
the advice of a wireless expert 
should be sought before purchase, 
as many of these sets—excellent 
as they were for their primary task 
—are not suitable for day-to-day 
use by a private owner lacking 
in experience of such receivers. 
I have observed during my 
recent wanderings that there are 


many cars on the road to-day with inefficient and 
badly adjusted lights. One of the principal faults 
noticed was headlamps so badly adjusted that 
even when dipped they were a distinct inconven- 
ience to other motorists, and when in the normal 
driving position were causing dazzle over a wide 
area. If forany reason the dipping mechanism is 
either out of order or working incorrectly, and 
the necessary repairs cannot be carried out 
immediately, it is well worth while having the 
lamps adjusted to the dipped position, until 
repairs can be done. Another fault noticed has 
been rear lamps in which the war-time black out 
has not been properly removed, or else the light 
has become semi-useless owing to accumula- 
tions of mud. Apart from the possible danger 
to other drivers, this is an offence and renders 
the culprit liable to prosecution. A less common 
fault, because more obvious to the driver him- 
self, is that one side-light is either out or much 
less brilliant than the other. This can be most 
misleading to oncoming traffic. A point that 
many motorists forget is that on left-hand 
corners, should there be approaching traffic, it 
is necessary to dip much earlier than on right- 
hand corners. In fact, on most main road right- 
hand corners it will be found that no incon- 
venience is caused even with the lights retained 
in the normal position. A point to remember is 
that should one be leaving Britain to motor in 
any country with the right hand rule of the road, 
it will be necessary to have the dipping mechan- 
ism adjusted to operate in the opposite direction. 


Since the start of the year, in the motor- 
racing world things have been brighter for us 
than for some considerable time—nationally as 
well as for the individual drivers. In Sweden 
Reg Parnell, driving our only racing car—the 
E.R.A.—and ably supported by Brooke and 
Abecassis also on E.R.As., won both the 
Swedish Grand Prix and another race held on 
the frozen Lake Vallentuna, just north of Stock- 
holm. The first race was in reality a rather 
hollow victory, as the Continental drivers were 
prevented from starting, owing to the ship 
carrying their cars becoming icebound in 
Gothenburg harbour. In the second race, how- 
ever, there was plenty of opposition. Chiron, 
Sommer, and Chaboud, the French drivers 
with their factory-supported cars, were among 
the runners, and all three appear to have been 
equally determined to make up for their pre- 
vious inability to demonstrate their skill. Once 
again our drivers came out in both first and 
second places, partly owing to their intelligent 
use of twin rear wheels, which proved of great 
assistance on the ice. As the Swedish specta- 
tors refused to believe that our drivers were 
independent sportsmen, and regarded them as 
official representatives of Britain, these vic- 
tories must have done our prestige a great deal 
of good. The conditions under which these 
winter races are held may be of interest. The 
first was held on the packed snow surface of an 
aerodrome, and the second on the four-foot- 
thick ice of the lake. In both instances just 
before the race the surface was covered with a 
layer of hot gravel, but corners remained slip- 
pery enough to terrorise the average motorist. 
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A MEMORABLE RELAY RACE 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


ELAY racing, apparently, has more 
R appeal for the English-speaking peoples 
than for the runners and spectators of 
other nations. Or is it, perhaps, by pure chance 
that no Olympic relay race, at either the short 
sprint or the 4 x 400 metres distance, has been 
won by any other than U.S.A. or British teams ? 
There are only two relay races at the 
Olympic Games—the 4 x 100 metres and the 
4 x 400 metres. The former was instituted in 
1912, when Great Britain won in 42.4 seconds. 
Since then the U.S.A. has won consistently, from 
an initial 42.2 seconds to a final victory at Berlin 
1936) in the world’s record time of 39.7 seconds. 
Of the other Olympic relay, the 4 x 400 
metres, there are some surprising stories 
to be told, especially of brilliant individual 
endeavour. In England what is usually 
called the medley relay is popular. It 
comprises a couple of furlongs, a quarter- 
and a half-mile. 

Early in April, 1920, the University 
of Pennsylvania issued an invitation to 
the British Blues of the day to compete 
at Philadelphia, where the ‘‘Penn’’ re- 
lavs are held annually. Few people 
realised at the time either the significance 
or the good sportsmanship of that invi- 
tation. The American Press, also very 
sportingly, refrained from emphasising 
the matter. Our would-be hosts, however, 
were by no means unaware of, or un- 
grateful for, the great sacrifices made by 
British sportsmen in the World War of 
1914-18. Wherefore, they asked us if 
Oxford and Cambridge would care to com- 
pete as one combined team against the 
single universities of the United States. 

It had been the British intention, in 
the first place, to send a team to take 
part in the one-mile relay (4 x 440 yards), 
but neither G. M. Butler nor T. C. Ains- 
worth-Davies, the two great Cambridge 
quarter-milers, was available. So the 
decision was taken, with some misgiving, 
to send a team to run in the two- 
mile relay (4 x 880 yards). Even then 
some doubt was still felt when it became 
known that Edgar Mountain, a really great 
Cambridge half-miler, could not go either. 


Things being thus, the team chosen 
comprised Bevil Rudd and Bill Milligan 
of Oxford, and Henry Stallard and Wilfred 
Tatham of Cambridge. They were to be 
accompanied by E. A. Montague, Oxford, 
as reserve, and by Alfred Shrubb, the 
O.U.A.C. trainer. Lieut-Col. A. N.S. Jack- 
son, winner of the individual 1,500 metres 
at Stockholm in 1912, who had done so well 
in the war and who was a former O.U.A.C. 
president, was to join them in the U.S.A. 

The team sailed in the s.s. Adriatic, 
and still bad luck pursued them. On the first day 
at sea, Tatham fell down ahatchwayandsprained 
an ankle. Then a great gale forced them to 
heave to. The whole party, with the exception 
ot Shrubb, suffered much from seasickness. 

As they approached the shores of the 
U.S.A., a tug came alongside, crowded with 
pressmen and photographers. The papers 
next morning were filled with popular pictures 
and snappy stories about the British Blues. 
A day after their arrival the somewhat embar- 
rassed visitors were out training at a delightful 
country-club near Philadelphia. Stallard and 
Tatham, the latter still rather lame, took things 
very easily; Rudd, Milligan and Montague did 
much harder work. They trained for ten 
days and, as Rudd had said, made plenty of 
good friends and bad speeches. They had ever 
before them the statistics of their own and other 
people’s prowess upon which to scheme how 
their race should be run. They summed it up that 
Tatham was to run his half-mile in 2 minutes 
2 seconds, Milligan was to do just about 
2 minutes, while Rudd and Stallard, with any 
luck, were considered good for 1 minute 


57 seconds each, a total of 7 minutes 56 seconds. 
The record of 7 minutes 53 seconds was held by 
the Universitiy of Illinois and the British Blues 
were to meet the same team that had made that 
record. Illinois, however, were not their only 
dangerous opponents, for there were at least 
four other teams entered. Each had shown 
better than the British potential time in trials 
during the preceding month. 

The first day of the ‘‘ Penn”’ relays dawned 
wet and windy and so continued until nightfall. 
That evening Arnold Jackson, who had cap- 
tained the Oxford relay team which, on that 
same track, had won the four-miles relay so 
sensationally by a single foot in 1914, joined 





BEVIL RUDD, OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, winning 
the 440 yards race in an international contest between 
Oxford and Cambridge and Yale and Harvard at Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts 


a somewhat depressed British party. The Blues 
were due to run on the second day of the 
Carnival which, to everyone’s satisfaction, was 
cloudless, although still windy. There had been 
a lengthy discussion upon the previous evening 
about the order of running. Rudd, the O.U.A.C. 
president and captain of the combined British 
universities team, had decided that Tatham 
should take the first leg because he would have 
to look after his ankle in a jostling start, which 
would probably mean falling a little behind. 
The Americans, as Rudd saw it, would be watch- 
ing the British team and expecting a strong 
challenge towards the end of his leg of the 
relay from Tatham. He, as Rudd knew, but the 
Americans did not, could not be expected to do 
better than 2 minutes, and the fact that the 
Americans would be waiting on him might well 
mean to the British the saving of many yards 
at the exchange of the batons. 

None the less it was seen that there would 
be a lot of leeway to make up on the second leg, 
which Rudd decided that Stallard should run. 
Stallard was likely to produce a sudden speed- 
burst at any second and that was considered 


likely to cause irregularity in the running of t!:- 
opposition. He picked Milligan for the thi:.; 
leg, because he knew that his fellow Dark Bly, 
always ran to schedule and was not likely to | 
disturbed by any challenge that might | 
sprung upon him. 

That left Rudd himself to run the last of t! 
four half miles. He felt justified in acceptii 
that responsibility. He had more experience . 
judging pace than any of his companions, a1 
he was quite determined not to be fluster: 
should he see, as he expected, a number of t! 
American cracks out ahead of him when he tox 
over the baton from Milligan. 

The race started to a continuous roar frc 
the 40,000 spectators. Tatham, running i 
orders, kept clear of the first rush for t! 
initial bend, at which he wasalreadya doz« 
yards in rear of the leaders. With tl 
first quarter of a mile completed t! 
Americans, as Rudd had anticipate: 
were distinctly uneasy as to what Tatha 
might spring upon them. It was n 
until the changing-point was less than 20) 
yards away that the Americans realis« 
that they were not, after all, going to have 
to fight off a challenge by the Cambridge 
man. So they gave of their best, but tc. 
late, for by waiting on Tatham they had 
already lost many valuable yards. 

Stallard took over the baton at speed 
and was away like an arrow in sixth place 
and a score of yards behind the leaders. 
A furlong from home he started what 
looked like a 100-vard sprint and the 
crowd rose to him. He came into the lead 
rounding the last bend of his relay, swept 
on at furious speed, sent Milligan off with 
a 20-yards advantage, and then passed 
out in a dead faint. For a quarter ofa 
mile Milligan maintained the lead he had 
been given before the star men of Illinois, 
Yale and Pennsylvania began to overhaul 
him. This time, however, the Americans 
had made their efforts too early to bother 
so reliable a runner, and Milligan was able 
to send Rudd off on the last leg witha 
ten-yards lead. 


Rudd, as he ran, was doing some 
deep thinking. Next behind him was 
Earl Eby, of Pennsylvania, at that time 
the greatest of the U.S.A.’s great half 
milers. Eby was not a man likely to be 
stampeded should Rudd attempt to in 
crease the gap in the initial stages of hi 
leg. So Rudd deliberately held himsel 
in check until he felt that the America: 
was gradually drawing up. Certain it i 
that, had Rudd been flustered into 
change of pace at that second, Eby woul 
have drawn up and passed him. Thre 
hundred yards from the finishing-tape 
Montague, who was looking on, yelled to Rud 
that he had a ten-yards lead of an Illinois run 
ner, who was closely followed by Eby. Tha 
told the Oxford man the position and, with : 
fleeting smile for his friend, he let himself gc 

And what a sprint that was! An America: 
journalist reported, ‘‘As Rudd passed the box o 
the British Embassy, from which streamed th: 
Union Jack, he glanced towards it and the: 
uncorked the most terrific sprint Frankli 
Field, Philadelphia, has ever seen.” 

That final spurt carried Rudd to the 
finishing-tape 50 yards ahead of the next man, 
and he promptly fell into the waiting arms oi 
Alfred Shrubb. He could have been hardly 
conscious enough to have heard the thrilling 
announcement of the time: “Seven minutes, 
fifty and three-fifths seconds. World’s record !” 

Had Mountain been available the world’s 
record might still stand to the credit of the 
Oxford and Cambridge combination. 


The previous articles in this series appeared 
on December 27, 1946, and January 17, 1947. 
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and research supports the belief that in 

farm cropping the greatest single factor 
contributing to high yields per acre is timeliness. 
Even the earliest agricultural writers were con- 
vinced of this, and Cato’s warning, ‘In agri- 
culture if you do one thing late you are late in 
all things,” is as true to-day as when it was 


writts 


T= E evidence of both practical experience 


ng back over the records of the past 


deca.» one finds abundant evidence to empha- 


sise importance of this factor, especially in 
con! yn with the sowing of seed. Not only 
doe: e sowing result in a late harvest, with all 
itsa lant difficulties or increased risks ; reduc- 
tion he yield of grain per acre is of the order 
of 1 ) per cent. where cereals are concerned, 
an many instances a loss of quality also 
is t means uncommon. Recent experience 
has n that with malting barley it is usually 
the -sown crop that scores, while few fail 


to iate the adverse effect of late sowing 
on lumpness of the oat kernel, to give but 
tw nples. As for potatoes, an examination 
of t sults of some 40 trials by P. H. Gregory, 
of | msted, has shown that delay in planting 
uns ted setts, even in April, means a loss of 
yiel | 3% hundredweights per acre for each 
day lay. 

optimum returns of sugar-beet early 


sow followed by early singling is clearly 
esse |, and extensive work on this aspect of 
the lem has revealed that up to one ton of 
beet -r acre may be lost for each week that 
sing is neglected beyond the stage when the 
first ir of rough leaves are developed. Flax is 
yet. >ther crop with which early sowing pays 
by re: urning a higher quality product. In times 
of st~ ss, and especially amid the present diffi- 
cult of adverse weather conditions and 
shor. ze of labour, the urge for timeliness must 
appe ra counsel of perfection; yet it is well to 
remeber that all the available evidence points 
to the necessity for sowing our farm crops as 
soon as soil and climatic conditions permit. 

‘or can one assume that with cereals sown 
in the autumn there is more latitude in sowing 


time, for here again it is generally the early-sown 
crop that develops the most vigorous rooting 
system, capable of carrying the plant safely 
through the rigours of an English winter. One 
is apt to overlook the supreme importance of 
strength in plants too often, for disease and 
insect pests are usually lurking in readiness to 
attack the sickly seedling, which falls an easy 
prey. Confirmation of this is surely contained 
in the control measures advocated for so many 
of the diseases and pests to which our farm crops 





i WEED CONTROL THE “KILL” DEPENDS UPON THE TIME OF APPLICATION 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMELINESS IN CROPPING 


By H. I. MOORE 


are subject. Time and 
again one comes across 
the advice to aim at 
good cultivation, wise 
and generous manuring, 
correct seed rate and 
optimum time of sow- 
ing in order to ‘“‘secure 
a strong plant capable 
of resisting attack.” 
While the effect of 
late sowing may _ be 
fairly apparent with 
cereals and root crops, 
it is often masked with 
forage crops because the 
profuse foliage makes 
the assessment of yield 
in the field very difficult. 
Nevertheless, the same 
importance must _ be 
placed on time of sow- 
ing, and marrowstem kale is a good example to 
quote in this connection. This crop is without 
doubt one of the greatest potential yielders of 
stock food that we grow, but in many instances 
it fails to attain that full potential because it 
is sown in May instead of March. In trials 
carried out in Yorkshire over a three-year period 
the following results were obtained by sowing at 
fortnightly intervals from March to May : 


Yield per acre. 

Time of sowing. Tons. 
March : 2nd week 26.7 
‘ss A, 24.3 
April: 2nd _,, 21.5 
ve 4th ,, 18.9 
May: 2nd _,, 17.8 
4th 16.1 


Identical treatment was give en in all cases except 
as regards the time of sowing, which varied as 
shown. Moreover, the plots were dressed 
periodically to ensure freedom from attack by 
the turnip fly, which would have seriously 
affected the results. 

Why is there a general hesitation about 
sowing early? The fear in most farmers’ minds 
seems to be the possibility of damage by frost. 
It is true that frost may administer a set-back to 
a very forward crop, which, should the crop be 
sugar-beet or mangolds, might be revealed at 
a later date by the incidence of bolting. To 
offset this danger a non-bolting strain of beet 
can be selected for the earliest sowings, while the 
trouble with mangolds need not cause much 
concern, since they will be fed in any case, and if 
the precaution is taken of snipping off the seed- 
stalks as soon as they appear these roots will 
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DELAY IN SOWING CANNOT BE COUNTERACTED BY 
MORE GENEROUS FERTILISING 


attain almost normal proportions. No one 
would gainsay the seriousness of late frost to the 
early potato crop, but growers are so well versed 
in the vagaries of their local climate that, 
generally speaking, only an exceptional spell of 
weather catches them napping. 

From time to time one comes across late- 
sown crops where efforts have been made to 
offset the loss of time by more generous fertilis- 
ing and heavier seedings. Evidence from trials at 
Rothamsted and elsewhere shows that delays in 
sowing cannot be counteracted in this way. On 
the question ofseed rates, indeed, it is fairly safe to 
say that more crops suffer from over-sowing than 
from under-sowing so far as spring varieties are 
concerned. The problem is rather different with 
autumn-sown crops, where heavier seed rates 
act as an insurance against the more adverse 
conditions of weather and soil, conditions that 
tend to worsen as the year advances. 

An aspect of timeliness frequently over- 
looked concerns the timing of production. The 
problem of catering for the lean periods of the 
year is ever present, especially on dairy farms 
now that the safety-valve of imported concen- 
trated foods no longer functions. The prospect 
of a late spring in the face of dwindling supplies 
of fodder, and the problem of the summer 
drought, need the greatest care in planning to 
ensure, so far as possible, that provision is made 
to cover the dangerous periods. Spring grazing 
can be secured by the appropriate treatment of 
a_well-sheltered, well-drained pasture the 
previous autumn, or by sowing a break of rye or 
Italian ryegrass specially for the purpose. 

Those who appreciate the need for early 
sowing of autumn cereals frequently obtain 
adequate spring keep on the so-called ‘‘ winter 
proud”’ crops, and to-day, as a result of recent 
experiences, an increasing number of farmers 
regularly sow their wheat or oats very early in 
the autumn on land in good heart with the 
specific intention of encouraging a forward 
growth suitable for grazing off. Provided that 
the land is dry and the stock, cattle or sheep, 
are not allowed to graze too hard into the hearts 
of the plants, the yield of grain is not likely to 
be depressed appreciably, provided the grazing 
is completed before the end of April. In some 
instances later grazing than this is possible, but 
each man must be guided in the light of prevail- 
ing conditions and former experience. 

The main point to note is that level grazing 
should be secured, for this means level ripening 
and, moreover, since the young green shoots of 
the cereal are rich in protein and liable to cause 
scouring, only limited periods of grazing should 
be allowed. After grazing off, a top dressing of 
nitrogenous fertiliser can be given with every 
prospect that it will enhance the yield of grain 
without increasing the risks of lodging, since one 
effect of grazing off in this way is to reduce the 
length of the straw. 

The problem of drought still remains as one 
of the major anxieties on many farms in low 
rainfall areas, but here again well-timed produc- 
tion will act as an insurance. Maize, lucerne and 
sainfoin, either as pure crops or in mixtures with 
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a  drought-resisting 
such as cocksfoot and mix- 
tures of the cereals with 
vetches, are all useful in 
this connection. It is im- 
portant that sowing dates 
or the treatment meted out 
to the crop should be such 
that the result is obtained 
when required. Nurseless 
leys sown in March will give 
valuable keep in the July- 
August period, but when not 
sown until May or June, 
they themselves may  suc- 
cumb to prolonged = dry 
weather. An established ley, 
especially when the domi- 
nant plant is cocksfoot or 
lucerne, may have an early 
cut for hay or silage taken 
and then, after top-dress- 
ing with a nitrogenous 
fertiliser, can be relied upon 


grass 


to give highly nutritious 
feed for grazing during a drought in high 
summer. A timothy and giant white clover 


mixture, on the other hand, should be grazed 
only very lightly in the spring, preferably with 


DOG-LEG 


MONG my not inconsiderable collection of 
A golfing ties there is one which I prize alike 
for its rarity and its tranquil prettiness. It 
has stripes of a darker and a lighter green, and 
between the stripes runs a thin line of gold, or 
td be less consciously picturesque, of yellow. It 
is an emblematical tie, the dark green represent- 
ing the fir-trees, the light green the fairways, 
and the vellow the mimosa. I have never met 
anyone else wearing it, but I live in hopes of 
being some day accosted by an indignant 
Anglo-Indian gentleman who will say to me, 
“Sir, are you aware that vou are pirating the 
colours of the Kodai Kanal Golf Club?” Then 
drawing myself to my full height, I shall reply, 
“Sir, are you aware that 
| am an honorary member 
of that distinguished 
club?” 

And so I am, though 
I have never been to India 
(Kodai Kanal is a hill 
station for Madras) and 
am afraid I never shall 
now. But I mention my 
tie, not out of mere pride 
or vanity, but by way of 
introduction to this photo- 
graph of the Kodai Kanal 
course. Whether or not 
the tie be pretty, no one 
will deny that this course 
is superlativelyv and 
| believe that, like the 
heroine in many an old 
novel, it is as good as it is 
pretty. Some vears ago, 
before the war, there were 
published in these pages 
photographs of the course, 
and now my friend there, 
whom | take to be its 
Grand Panjandrum = and 
who watches over it with 
passionate affection, has 
sent me this new and 
charming picture. 

That picture in its 
turn introduces in a rather 
roundabout manner my 
subject of dog-leg holes. It 
is likewise in a_ rather 
fraudulent manner, but I 
appeal to the reader; did 
he not ata first glance say, 


SO, 


“What a lovely dog-leg 
hole ?’’ Did he not imagine 


that the fairway ran down 
that secret valley to the 
right and then turn to the 
left for a second shot to 
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BEFORE THE FROST 


young cattle, so that practically the full growth 
is left in reserve for the danger period. If such 
a time does not arise, the insurance crop can be 
made into hay or silage, preferably the latter, 


mm 


A Golf Commentary by 


“<< 


be played to the green, or rather the “ brown,” 
in the middle of the photograph? Well, in fact 
it does not. Ata second glance the reader will 
see a tee in the foreground, from which a single 
shot will reach the “brown.” It is doubtless a 
very attractive short hole, and I daresay that 
valley serves some other and excellent purpose, 
but I cannot help feeling a little disappointed, 
for, to all appearances, it would make the 
prettiest dog-leg in all the world. 

I wonder who first called a hole with a bend 
in its course by the name of dog-leg, and when 
that name was first used. I am almost sure it is 


not nearly as old as I am as a golfer and was 
never heard in my boyhood. 


For that matter, 
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PRODUCING A TILTH ON CLAY 
LAND PLOUGHED A MONTH AFTER FROST 





‘when it can be held in reser, 
for late winter or even th, 


following summer. 

Other examples of tl, 
importance of timeliness com, 
to mind. Those who arp 
heavy, intractable clay yi) 
appreciate the beneficial a tio; 
of frost in breaking dow: tly 


clods when it comes {t, 
ploughing. In weed co itr 
the time of application « th 
killing agent is_ all-in 50; 
tant; if administered irl, 
it may well result in a 1\) 


per cent. elimination © the 

offender, whereas if the o era 

tion is late it may at »es 

serve only to administ r , 

check to the weeds, lick 

continue to compete _ vit! 

the crop for light, air an 

AND (right) plant food. Such insta ices 
and many more one p igh; 

: quote, give plenty of ‘ou 

for thought at a time when plans ar 


afoot to transform the inactivity of winte: 
into the hum of preparation for ancthe 
season. 


BERNARD DARWIN 


with one or two notable exceptions, IT don’t 


think that the thing itself existed. Holes, like 
courses, went straight forward. I fancy that 


the deliberate making of dog-leg holes came wit! 
the use of heather and fir-tree country, on whic! 
a piece of heather or woodland jutting out on to 
the course can make so natural and artistic a 
bend. It is hardly so easy, I think, to make 
a good dog-leg on the open country of the links 
True, the older architects might have used 
a sand-hill for the same purpose, but when they 
found a sand-hill they generally insisted on 
a frontal attack on it. 

At any rate on the old classic courses | 
cannot think of many holes of this type. One 
jumps instantly to mind 
the first hole at Hoylake 
when the existence of thi 
famous out of bounds 
“Field’’ makes for the 
most acute of all dog-legs 
the plaver turns ata right 
angle after his tee shot 
Then there is the fourtl 
or Pow Burn at Prestwick 
a truly great hole, wher 
the player must turn t 
the right after his drive 
and is tempted to cut th 
corner as fine as possil 
one of the great qua! ties 
of a dog-leg. Another was 
the old 13th at Muiri eld 
with a very sharp tur t 
the right and an alari ing 
little pitch, but that has 
long since vanished, © itl 
the changes in the coi ‘se 

Ihave no doubt t er 
were others the High oli 
going out at St. Andr ws 
for instance, before — he 
present straight road ti he 
green was practicable; ul! 
there were not mi ly 
Oddly enough I remem >e! 
two on one of my earl 2st 
loves among courses, t at 
of the Royal Eastbou n¢ 
Club where I used to p ay 
in my summer _holid: ys 
from school. One (I am 
thinking of nine-hole davs 
was the fourth with its 
drive over the then famous 
chalk-pit. After the -e 


shot one turned to the 
right, if one was_ brave 


Frew - a 


enough, and played a te 
mendous, blind shot oe! 
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/Paradise, to the green below the sham Greek 
iItemple. I am bound to add that I was not old 
or strong or brave enough, and as a rule sneaked 
‘round fora five. The other hole was the eighth, 
where the course wound round the edge of 


/Compton Place, with its sunk fence and stone 
‘Y wall, and the ideal tee shot soared over the 


‘trees at the corner, and the coward, “doubting 
in his abject spirit,” again sneaked round, wide 


on the left. 
Neither was a very great hole, perhaps, 
though I have an ancient fondness for them; 


but at any rate both had this essential quality 
of a good dog-leg, that the bold and skilful 
player, who successfully took a chance, gained a 
at deal, probably as much asa whole stroke. 
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and so in the varied use of the wind. At that 
first hole at Hoylake, for instance, the wind 
may be trying hard to make you slice your tee 
shot into the Cop; then round the corner it 
blows you straight home in a friendly way. 
Conversely it may help you to a long drive witha 
hook from the tee and then turn into a directly 
opposing enemy for the second. It is a fine hole 
for the player who can make full use of the 
different winds, and John Low—I must quote 
him again—wrote that to see Harold Hilton 
play it, using both winds, was “to see golf in 
its fullness.”’ 

Then, leaving aside these sterner and more 
exacting virtues, the dog-leg hole has as a rule 
charming good looks. How wonderfully pretty 
is the street of some old town, which has a bend 
in it! Tewkesbury comes into my head as 
a lovely example of a winding street, and the 
High at Oxford owes some of its beauty to the 
same cause. The same kind of beauty, in its 
own way, belongs to a dog-leg hole. Perhaps 
the player cannot from the tee see round the 
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corner, and then when he has successfully 
rounded it a new vista opens before him. 


The eighth at Addington occurs to me; that 
is Old Addington, for I suppose the New 


Course is now dotted with hideous “ pre-fabs’’— 
too painful a subject to touch upon. From the 
tee we go as near as we dare to a fir-tree and, 
once we are past it, we turn left and there is the 
green smilingly awaiting our second shot in the 
distance. The twelfth at Worplesdon has some- 
thing of the same charm; so has the sixth at 
Aldeburgh, and so—but there are so many and 
the reader can fill up the sentence, as the 
cookery books say, “to taste.”’ 

I look back with some complacency on 
the one dog-leg that I ever laid out myself, 
on the Vardar marshes, with its tee shot 
over the railway line, cutting off as big a 
chunk as one could chew, and then a left 
turn to the green along a narrow strip of 
turf between railway and road. It really 
was a good hole, but it had not, I freely 
admit, the beauty of Kodai Kanal. 


APPRENTICE 


Fro. Siy Douglas McCraith 
S Apropos of Mr. Kingsland 
sum’s letter, in your issue of 
7, about the serving of salmon to 
niices in Tudor times, if he can 
giv iformation as to the where- 
abc of an apprentice indenture 
limi. ig the serving of salmon, he will 
have ended a search that has been 
soi mn for many generations. 
he late H. T. Sherringham for 
vears made a standing offer of 


Ma 
apy 


ma 


£5i anyone who could produce one. 
I e repeatedly challenged the 
state aents of those who allege that 


the, «now someone who has seen one, 
but :o evidence has ever been forth- 
com.ag. Once I thought I was hot on 
the scent, when | heard one had been 
seen in Limerick, but it could not be 


found. 

| do not believe that one exists, 
and | am sceptical whether one ever 
did exist. Is Mr. Jutsum certain that 


what he saw was not what purported 
to be an extract, and not an original? 

DouGLas McCraitH, Normanton 
Grange, Plumtree, Nottingham. 
SEARCH FOR A DOCUMENT 
Sir,—For well over a century the 
opinion has been prevalent that 
salmon were once so common in our 
great rivers that clauses were inserted 
in the indentures of apprentices to the 
effect that it should not be served as 
food more than twice, or thrice, a 
week. In order to prove once and for 
all the existence or non-existence of 
such clauses, I am willing to offer £10 
to the first person who can produce an 
original document containing one.— 
STEPHEN Birp, Chairman of The 
Shooting Times, 74-76 Temple Cham- 
bers, Temple Avenue, E.C.A. 


GROWING MAIZE IN 
BRITAIN 
Sir,—With reference to _ recent 
remarks in CouNTRY LIFE about the 
lack of maize for the feeding of pigs 
and poultry in Britain, both Major 


_Jarvis and, perhaps not surprisingly, 


your South African correspondent, Mr. 
A. Gordon Taylor, seem unaware that 


Maize can be grown very satisfac- 


torily in many parts of this country. 
During recent years considerable 
experiment with maizes has_ been 
undertaken by the Agricultural 
Research Councii, and I myself carried 
out a large number of trials with seed 
imported for this body, of which the 
most promising varieties were in the 
“flint” group (Zea mais indurata). 
Maizes of this group are, of course, 
vastly different both in nature and 
handling from the so-called sweet 
corn (Z. mais saccharata), which is 
grown as a vegetable. 
But the most successful variety 
Sccms to be an open pollinated hybrid 
which I tried out some years ago 
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Tha is one of the great merits and charms of 
such. holes; they do their best to make golf what 
Joh. Low never tired of saying that it ought to 
be, ‘a contest of risks.’’ The risk successfully 
take» gives not only a thrill of pleasure but a 
soli. profit. Another merit that they possess, 
esp. ally ona seaside course, is in-the variation 
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No. 57, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER ; A FINE 18th-CENTURY 
FACADE 


See letter: A Georgian Shop-front 


and which is now on the market as 
Golden Bounty. This maize is sown 
direct into fertile ground as soon as the 
latter has warmed up (about mid- to 
late May), and the cobs can be left to 
ripen off on the standing crop until 
November. In well-grown crops I 
find that it produces cobs with 27-30 
rows of seed and an average of four 
cobs per plant, though one grower 
recently showed me cobs 12 inches 
long from his last year’s crop. I have 
grown this maize, about which I wrote 
a small brochure for the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in 1946, in plots of up 
to 5 acres. I have been feeding my 
own poultry for two years on both 
meal and grain from such maize, and 
it has been a great boon during cold 
weather. 

My only trouble at any time has 
been from wireworm in the early stage 
after germination and rooks at the 
same period, but both these difficulties 
can, of course, be avoided. I was, 
indeed, surprised at the very excellent 
results obtained by some growers in 
the appalling conditions of last year.— 
E.F.Hurt, Towcester, Northamptonshire 


A THAMES-SIDE RIGHT 
OF WAY? 

From Sir Jocelyn Bray. 
Str,— With reference to the Editorial 
Note in your issue of March 14 on the 
Thames towpaths, the Thames Con- 
servancy Board have in no way saddled 
the local authorities with the expense 
of maintaining them. They have no 
power to do this. 

At the conference on February 28 
over which I presided I made it 
abundantly clear that no one was com- 


mitting himself to anything, and in 
the letter calling the conference this 
was made clear. 

The resolution that was passed 
merely expressed the view that a right 
of way along the Thames was desirable, 
if it could be carried out. A committee 
was appointed to go into all details 
and to see if and how the scheme could 
be carried out. This committee will 
then report to the various local 
authorities and it will then be open 
to each local authority to decide what 
it will do.—JocELYN Bray, Chairman 
of the Thames Conservancy Board, The 
Mill House, Newark, Ripley, Surrey. 


DECLINE OF RED DEER 
IN SCOTLAND 
S1r,—In his letter accompanying the 
photograph of a fourteen-pointer stag 
from Mar Forest (March 7), Mr. G. 
Kenneth Whitehead states that he has 
heard of another two being shot last 
season. There are a good many 
more still at large in Scottish deer 
forests, but not enough for the number 
of deer. There is no doubt that the 
Scottish red deer has declined in both 
weight and quality of antlers during 
the present century, though in well- 
controlled forests a far better class of 
head can be seen than in those where 
little thought is given to the better- 

ment of the stock. 

Apart from any change in feeding 
there are a number of factors respon- 
sible for this falling off in quality. 
In many districts the deer are more 
numerous than they were 100 years 
ago, so that quality is sacrificed to 
quantity. Again, the short lease or 
yearly letting of forests has caused 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Lae 


pst 


much harm. For example, a tenant is 
allowed twenty stags in a season, and 
instead of being content with three 
really good heads he must have twenty 
good ones, and gives little thought to 
the old six-pointer or ‘‘switch horn,”’ 
which is left to breed for another year. 
The stalker knows this only too well, 
but his guaranteed wage is so small 


that he can’t afford to voice his 
opinion too strongly. 
After the rutting the stalkers 


must kill a number of hinds, and they 
always choose strong yeld hinds, 
which may have a calf next year, 
instead of undersized and scraggy 
beasts, which are left to pass on all 
their faults. A farmer doesn’t sell his 
best rams or cast his strongest ewes 
before they reach the end of their use- 
fulness; he weeds out his stock and 
improves it. Surely it is the same with 
deer; but many forest owners do not 
act upon, even if they realise, this very 
basic principle.—J. C. CLark, Argyll- 
shire. 


A GEORGIAN SHOP-FRONT 


S1r,—Apropos of the article Some 
Georgian Shop-fronts, in your last 
issue, you may care to publish the 
enclosed photograph of a fine 18th- 
century facade in High Street, Win- 
chester. The graceful bow-fronted 
windows look out from the offices of a 
newspaper established over a hundred 
and seventy years ago.—R. W., Bristol. 


THE SHOOTING OF MAN- 
EATING TIGERS 


S1r,—May I suggest an answer to 
Brigadier Gatehouse’s recent question 
in CountTRY LIFE why the Indian 
Government does not arm the head- 
men of villages with modern rifles 
against man-eating tigers? 

Shooting of a man-eating tiger is 
a whole-time job. Head-men of 
villages have many duties to perform 
and could not, therefore, give all their 
time to tracking down and destroy- 
ing man-eaters. The activities of 
these beasts, and in fact all tigers, 
cover a fairly wide range of country. 
The man-eater is the more difficult to 
track down because of his almost 
uncanny knowledge of the ways of 
men coupled with his devilish cun- 
ning. Every report brought in by 
villagers has to be studied, and every 
clue followed up for days, even weeks, 
and sometimes for months. Head- 
men could not spare the time for this. 

A man-eating tiger rarely, if ever, 
kills in the same spot on two suc- 
cessive nights. A sleeping figure may 
be carried off in the dead of night from 
one village; the next night a village 
some miles away may be raided; the 
next victim may be a forest wood- 
cutter; a lonely mail-runner will be 
the next to be seized; or the last of 
a file of natives wending their way 
home from a day at the market along 
a jungle path late in the evening, and 
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so on. It is the uncertainty and 
rapidity of their movements that 
make it so dangerous and difficult to 
track down and destroy these scourges. 

In every village in India of any 
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No one has the right to gamble 
with the lives of his beaters, or to fail 
to take precautions for his own safety. 
Nothing should be left to chance 
against the world’s most savage and 
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HEVA CAKE AND 
HAVERCAKE 
Str,—With reference to 
Mr. Dain’s letter in your 
issue of February7 about 
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was seized in broad daylight by a tiger I furnished in 1895 may interest your ousted by the sailing drifterswhich, be- TEA-POT th 
that was in full possession of all its readers. To my mind this interior is fore the engine killed everything, could Sir,-—It may be of interest to you tof ¢ 
strength and beauty, and by no means ‘more typical of that date than the one __ he seen asa townoflightsfromRameto know that I possess a tea-pot and 
the mangy animal that popular belief you published, which I considerremin- _ Land’s End during the season.—C. F. stand of the same shape as that illus- f 
says man-eating tigers are. iscent of the ’80s of my childhood. JERRAM, Pengwedhen,Helford.Cornwall. trated in your issue of March 7. The 5] 
As regards Major Jarvis’s ques- In fairness to the taste of the end ce decoration is, however, different. re 
tion, in your issue of February 14, why _ of Queen Victoria’s reign, I should like IN GEORGIAN YORK Instead of the scroll design round the 
the author of The Man-Eaters of to point out that by then the appre- Srr,—One of the few houses in York top of the pot, mine carries garlands ‘i 
Kumaon went after a dangerous man- ciation of antiques and beautiful to retain its flambeau extinguisher is ©f wreaths and hasa similar, but much f |; 
eating tiger with only three rounds of | furniture was in full swing, inspired by No. 23, Petergate. I enclose a photo- arrower, band closer to the bottom. Ff ¢. 
ball ammunition for his heavy rifle, the many curiosity shops, store- graph of the doorway, which provides T he rim and legs of my stand are ir 
I can only say that it wasanextremely houses of delight.—F. F. LuTTRELL, one of the most charming glimpses of VeTy similar to those of the one you f | 
risky thing to do. Edington Manor, Bridgwater, Somerset. Georgian York. illustrated, but it has side, instead of y 
: bottom, bracing. 
My tea-pot and stand has the London hall-mark ° 
for 1794 with maker’s mark ‘“‘P.S.’’ (Paul Storr ?). m 
It has a crest on both sides and has, I believe, | cen 1 
in the family since purchase.—F. M. MoNntTRE OR : 
(Brig.), Hampshire. ‘ 
SARSFIELD OF LUCAN fi 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. Christopher Hussvy’s — VY 
recent atticle on Lucan House, Co. Dublin, perh ps F © 
a few further remarks concerning the 17th-cent ry T 
proprietor of the Lucan estate may be of interes to I 
your readers. 

Patrick Sarsfield the elder married Anne O’M. *e 
daughter of the celebrated Rory O’More, and t. ir 
second son, Patrick, was born at Lucan in they ar 
1650. The Cromwellian régime being insta’ od 
effectively in Ireland, Patrick was educated in 
France, and, passing through a military acade y, 
duly became an officer. In 1675 his elder brot. 21 
William died, and he inherited the Lucan estate. 

For the next ten years he was an officer in - 1¢ , 
Army of Charles II, after whose death the Duke 2 
Monmouth made his attempt to seize the Thro te 
but was defeated at Sedgemoor. Colonel Sarsfic d 
was in command of a regiment of Royalist hoi3e 
and took a prominent part in the engagement. 
On the outbreak of the Revolution in 1688, 
Sarsfield accompanied his sovereign—King Jam2s 
II—into exile and landed at Kinsale in March of te 
following year. He was at once given a high Army 
command and, together with Colonel Simon Luttre|l, 
was elected M.P. for the County of Dublin in Kirg 
James’s Irish Parliament of May, 1689. Sarsfield’s 
courage and tenacity during the subsequent car- 
A DRAWING-ROOM WITH FURNISHINGS TYPICAL OF THE ’NINETIES paign from the Boyne to Aughrim and the last Irivh 
See letter: A Drawing-room of the ’ Nineties (Continued on page 573) 
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resistance at Limerick are well known, 
are fully admitted even by the 


d 
Burnet and 


lwilliamite partisans, 
Macaulay. 
Early in 1691 James II created 
lsarsfield Earl of Lucan. In_ the 
autumn of the year, Sarsfield, defend- 
ing Limerick against enormous odds, 
finally entered into negotiations with 
De Cinkel, his noted adversary, which 
resulted in the signing of the Articles 
} of Limerick in October, 1691. It was 
) Jaid down, inter alia, that the garrison 
| was to march out with the full honours 


| of war and that any who liked could 


i take service with the French Army. 
i irsfield himself led the way, 
) choo-ing to become one of the first of 
/ the wild geese rather than forsake his 
}sover-ign, James II, and acknowledge 
) Willi.m III as king. His loyalty cost 
him the forfeiture of the Lucan 
| property, worth in the currency of the 
time 22,000 per annum, many times 
less ..an its value in modern times. 
rsfield’s alleged remark on the 
signi g of the Articles of Limerick, 
“A. | yw aS we now are, change kings 
wit!) 1s and we will fight it over again 
wi ju,’’ is an invention of Burnet’s; 
his the only “‘authority’’ for the 
pr ition. Sarsfield’s neighbour and 
col. gue, Colonel Simon Luttrell, of 
Lut: cllstown, Co. Dublin, by adopt- 
ine  imilar course of action, likewise 
for’ ‘ed his ancestral property.— 
CI rOPER PRESTON, Blackrock, Co. 
Du’ in, Etre. 


he portrait of Patrick Sarsfield, 
Ea:. of Lucan, attributed to Charles 
le F. un, which we reproduce, hangs at 


Ma! ide Castle, Co. Dublin, and is the 
property of Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
TE ¢ TOAD IN THE ROCK 
Sir, —With reference to your remarks 
abet toads found in solid stone, in 


y ootnote to the letter about a frog 
in a mould (January 17), I remember 
quite vividly as a small boy seeing 
sucli a stone on display in a shop win- 
dow. The rock, which had come from 
a coal mine in Barnsley, was split 
cleanly into halves, leaving a dead 
toad sitting in its own shape in the 
middle, although the finders claim 
that it was living when the rock was 
first split and died shortly afterwards. 

There appeared to be no crevice 
or fissure to obtain air—just a clean 
split, and the rock was found yards 
deep, not feet deep, as in a quarry. 

As you suggest, frogs and toads 
must be extraordinarily tenacious of 
life if the toad was indeed alive when 
found. Lizards might well be: placed 
in the same category, according to a 
news item of 1818. In the Annals of 
Yorkshire, compiled by John Mayhall. 
and dated 1818, it is stated : ‘‘ A lizard 
was found alive in a solid block of 
coal, raised from the middle of a seam, 
150 yards below the surface of the 
earth, in William Fenton, Esq’s. coal 
mine, at Wakefield Outwood. It was 
five inches long, of the species 
vulgarly called Askers, and on being 
exposed to the air it died.’’-—JosEPH 
TayLor, Blue Bell Inn, Belchford, 
Horncastle, Lincolnshire. 








COUNTRY LIPE— 





PATRICK SARSFIELD, EARL OF LUCAN: 
FROM A PORTRAIT BY C. LE BRUN AT 
MALAHIDE CASTLE, CO. DUBLIN. 


See letter: Sarsfield of Lucan ‘page 570). 


BUTTERMILK CHEESE 
RECIPE 

Si1r,—The following recipe for making 
buttermilk cheese may be of interest 
to some of your readers. 

Take 34% gallons of buttermilk, 
let it stand 24 hours, then heat to a 
temperature of 120°, after which cool 
to about 80°. Next strain it through 
a coarse linen cloth and hang it up for 
12 hours; after which break up the 
curd and add 2% ounces of salt. 

Place it in a mould (? of wood) 
lined with cloth, and leave to drain 
24 hours or longer, then bandage care- 
fully and renew the bandages, which 
nowadays would be of butter-muslin 
every day or two till it is dry; it should 
be ready in about a month. 

Take the bandages off when it is 


dry enough, and the cheese will 
probably cover itself with blue 
mould, which dries off when it is 


ready for eating —CoUNTRYWOMAN, 
Co. Dublin, Etre. 


FROM JEEP INTO FARM 
TRUCK 
Sir,—Your farmer readers may be 
interested in the enclosed photograph 
of a home-made 44-ton tipping truck, 
mounted on the chassis of an ex-U.S.A. 
Army jeep. The entire work (i.e., 
cutting away the rear portion of the 
original metal 4-seater body with hack- 
saw and chisel, and building and 
mounting the truck) was carried out 
by unskilled labour, namely, by my 
very versatile dairyman in his spare 
time. He spent 62 hours on the job. 
The necessary timber came from 
the surviving joists and floor-boards 
of a burnt house; the iron-work 
(hinges, stays, etc.) was salved from a 
derelict lorry, consigned to the scrap- 
heap ten years ago. Beyond the cost 
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of the jeep, the cash out- 
lay involved amounted 
to no more than thirty 
shillings (including 
fourteen shillings paid 
to the local blacksmith 
for re-shaping some of 
the irons). 

The withdrawal of 
one pin enables the 
truck to be dismounted 
bodily from the chassis, 
and the jeep can then 
be used as a light trac- 
tor, a purpose for which 
its double-ratio gears 
and optional four-wheel 
drive render it eminent- 
ly suitable-—J. O. S. 
ZIEGLER, Windwhistle, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


A TOPICAL 
INSCRIPTION 


Sir,—Dr. Francis J 
Chesterman, an Official 
of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, during an ad- 
dress delivered at Pitts- 
burgh in May last, 
quoted an inscription 
on a tombstone said to 
exist in Essex, England, 
and dated 1440 :-— 
When pictures 
movement free, 
When ships, like fishes, 
beneath the sea, 
When men, outstripping birds, shall 
scan the sky, 
Then half the world deep drenched 
in blood shall lie. 


look alive with 


swim 
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or away from the door. If I had 
boasted a good complexion, I should 
have resisted the roasting, but as it 
was I resigned myself—and it had a 
good effect, for a grumpy old woman, 
who is Queen of Chichester, told me 
they had just seen enough of me to 
wish to see more, and that I came like 
a comet ‘to dazzle and depart.’ Very 
pretty that !’”—R. A. AusTIN LEIGH 
Great Abshot, Titchfield, Hampshire 


WESTGATE HOUSE 

S1r,—In the second of his articles on 
Chichester, published on January 17, 
Mr. Arthur Oswald refers to Westgate 
House, and recalls that when the 
road was widened a short while ago 
the piers to the original gate were 
moved to form one of the entrances to 
the new County Council offices, and 
a similar pair duplicated to balance 
them on the opposite side. 

The original gate piers were sur- 
mounted by magnificent carved stone 
pineapples, but the present piers have 
very modern stone acorns. I wonder 
if any of your readers know what 
became of the original stone pine- 
apples and under whose authority they 
were displaced and replaced by such 
poor imitations.—S. W. MESSENGER 
31, Eastern Pavade, Southsea,Hampshive 


AT LOGGERHEADS 


Sir,—In a recent issue of CoUNTRY 
LIFE, Major Jarvis described his 
Breakfast-table Club for birds. I envy 
him his nuthatch and long-tailed tit 
visitors. Even prolonged snow and 
frost does not bring the latter to my 
bird-table, though the species is 
common enough in the district. 





A HEDGE-SPARROW STANDING ITS GROUND 


AGAINST THE 


ATTACK OF A COCK CHAFFINCH 
See letter: At Loggerheads 


The wording is a most remarkable 
prophecy, and it would be very 
interesting to know where this tomb- 
stone is situated, and if the very early 
date of 1440 is correct. I was not 
aware that any tombstones are in 
existence in churchyards with so early 
a date, but the stone may be in a 
church. 

Perhaps some of your readers 
could throw more light on the matter. 
—H. N. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS, 
Winchcombe Abbey, near Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 


CHICHESTER SOCIETY 
150 YEARS AGO 


S1r,—Among the papers of my great- 
grandmother, Mrs. St. George, I came 
across a letter that she wrote after 
paying a visit to Lady Lifford, widow 
of the Irish Lord Chancellor, at 
Chichester in the year 1797. It gives 
a picture of the local society at 
Chichester at that date which you 
may like to print as a pendant to Mr. 
Oswald’s recent articles on Chichester. 

“T dined at three, drank tea at 
six, played sixpenny Cassino. Nothing 
struck me so much as the ceremonies 
of a country town, which resemble 
nothing ever seen in London, except 
at the drawing-room at St. James's. 
Such getting-up and _ sitting-down. 
Such running before you to open the 
door, whenever you stir. Such knock- 
ing you down to pick up anything 
you let fall. Such manual strength 
exerted to make you sit near the fire 


Major Jarvis comments on the 


retiring disposition of the hedge- 
sparrow. Occasionally, however, this 


bird will stand up for itself, even when 
confronted by that redoubtable fighter 
a cock chaffinch. In case it may 
interest your readers, I enclose a 
photograph of one of these encounters. 
—M. S. Woop, Orrest Foot, Winder- 
mere, Westmorland. 


GAETANO BARTOLOZZI 
S1r,—With reference to the portrait of 
Gaetano Bartolozzi in Mr. G. B. 
Hughes’s recent article Old English 
Wax Miniatures, my _ great-great- 
grandfather, Peltro William Tomkins, 
was a pupil of Francesco Bartolozzi, 
and therefore family interest has made 
the person and works of Francesco 
Bartolozzi of peculiar interest to me. 
I am consequently prompted to ask 
whether Gaetano Bartolozzi was a 
kinsman of Francesco and followed the 
same profession. 

Until seeing your illustration 
I was unaware of a Gaetano Bartolozzi, 
and as Francesco Bartolozzi was, and 
still is, the acknowledged master of 
stipple engraving, it came as a 
surprise to see the title Gecrgian 
engraver attached to Gaetano. Would 
you kindly enlighten me?—A. W. 
Tomkins, Houghton House, Playden, 
Sussex. 

[Gaetano Bartolozzi, who was 
born in 1757 and died in 1821, was the 
son of Francesco Bartolozzi, and was 
himself an engraver, though nothing 
like as celebrated as his father —Ep.}) 
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NEW BOOKS 





MOUNTAINEERING, NATURE AND TRAVEL 


r HREE readable, well-illus- 
trated and distinctly individual 
books published recently about 
mountaineering or hill-walking are 
Vountain Prospect, by Scott Russell 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.), The Delect- 
able Mountains, by Douglas Busk 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) and 
Tvamping Scottish Hills, by W. Kersley 
Holmes (Eneas Mackay, Stirling, 8s. 
6d.). Mr. Russell, who wrote his book 
of memories of mountaineering expe- 
ditions in New Zealand, Switzerland, 
the Arctic, the Karakoram-Himalaya 
and elsewhere as an antidote to depres- 
sion when a prisoner-of-war in Japan- 
ese hands, is a serious student of 
botany as well as a mountaineer, and 
the atmosphere of exploration and 
scientific discovery pervades it almost 


as much as does that of moun- 
taineering. 
Mr. Busk, on the other hand, 


some of whose early experience was 
gained under the egis of the Oxford 
University Mountaineering Club, 
writes chiefly of mountaineering for 
its own sake and of the friendships it 
creates. The Pyrenees, the American 
Rockies, and the mountains of Persia 
as well as of Switzerland are among the 
scenes of his exploits, and he tells of 
the joy and exhilaration of climbing 
them with kindred spirits in an 
infectiously cheerful style. 

Mr. Kersley Holmes’s book is in 
an altogether lower key, being a record 
of hill-walking rather than moun- 
taineering. But whether he is writing 
about Ben Nevis and the Cairngorms 
or the humble Ochils and Lomonds, 
he succeeds in conveying to the reader 
something of that strange power of 
the hills to call people back to them 
again and again. j. & A. 


FIVE NATURE BOOKS 
N five nature books before me- 
Our Bird Book by Sidney Rogerson 
and Charles Tunnicliffe (Collins, 21s.), 
Nature and My Cine-Camera by Oliver 
G. Pike (The Focal Press), Watchers 
of the Wild by W. R. Calvert (Hutchin- 


son, 8s. 6d.), Masterpieces of Bird 
Photography by Eric Hosking and 


Harold Lowes (Collins, 12s. 6d.), and 
The Birds’ Alphabet by Edward Pye- 
Smith and William Northend (Temple 
8s. 6d.)—we have picture books 
illustrated by camera, brush and 
pencil, and books in which the plates 
are but a support to the interesting 
letterpress. Our Bird Book, with its 
coloured portraits from the skilled 
brush of Mr. Tunnicliffe, comes into 
the first category. The many full-page 
plates are its striking feature. The 
artist’s style is bold and his colour 
vivid, almost over-vivid in some cases, 
but this no doubt is due to the diffi- 
culty of colour reproduction of delicate 
tints. However, his many black and 
white drawings are a joy and add 
much to the value of a book that will 
make a delightful present for the bird- 
minded boy or girl. 

In Nature and My Cine-Camera, 
Mr. Oliver Pike tells of his experiences 
when working with a cine-camera, of 
difficulties encountered and how they 
were overcome. He also has much to 
say about methods of working, 
apparatus and so on. Users of a cine- 
camera will find this book both helpful 
and informative. The illustrations 
are interesting, too, in particular the 
‘“‘frames”’ from the film of Mr. Edgar 
Chance’s famous cuckoo taken when 
laying her egg in a pipet’s nest and 
removing one of the pipet’s eggs. 

Except to provide some excellent 
illustrations the camera has no part 
in Mr. Calvert’s little book, Watchers 
of the Wild, which is a series of pen 
pictures of wild life, chiefly feathered, 
and mostly observed in some part or 
other of the British Isles. The author 
writes with a sympathetic and graphic 
pen, telling of things seen with the 
joy of one who loves his subject. 
His account of rooks mobbing a pair 
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of buzzards is indeed lifelike—‘ with- 


out the slightest hesitation they 
mobbed the intruding buzzards, 
swooping and diving, rushing at 


them and clamouring all the while. 
The big birds swerved and put on 
speed. At times their plaintive 
mewings were heard as they cried 
their ineffectual protests. They never 
once attempted to retaliate... . 
Wide they swung to avoid the press. 
Up they went, swiftly circling in big, 
wide sweeps. The mob of black 
aggressors followed hard, like frigates 
harrying two stately ships of the line. 
Higher and higher climbed the buz- 
zards; in ones and twos and threes the 
jackdaws and rooks dropped out of 
the chase till at last all turned and 
flew back to the trees about the squat, 
square-towered church.”’ 

In Masterpieces of Bird Photo- 
gvaphy Mr. Hosking and Mr. Lowes 
have collected many splendid speci- 
mens of camera work among birds 
and give us a book of especial interest 
to the ornithological photographer. 
There are pictures here that he greets 
as old friends and new ones that he 
studies with closest admiration, but, 
alas! he will not find all his old 
friends, for the authors have been 
unable to obtain copies of some of 
those early masterpieces that have 
long stood out like milestones on the 
road of bird photography. Miss 
Turner’s water-rail removing its chick 
from the nest and Symonds’s amazing 
picture of fighting goldfinches—taken 
before the war of 1914-18 while plates 
and shutters were comparatively slow 
—are only mentioned in the letter- 
press. 

Mr. Northend has depicted in 
The Birds’ Alphabet a number of birds 
in drawings of varying merit and 
accuracy. His peewit is quite good, 
but he has given his kingfisher the 
legs and feet of a thrush. However, 
the alphabet will be a useful nursery 
be 0k. . 


REGENCY BRIGHTON 

HE Kegency Society of Brighton 

and Hove, a local branch of the 
Georgian Group formed at the end 
of 1945, has recently published a 
report on the architecture of the two 
towns. Brighton is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the Prince Regent, but 
many of the fine squares and terraces 
are as late as William IV’s reign or 
even early Victorian, and there are 
also a few little known 18th-century 
survivals. 

The Society’s Report, copies of 
which can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Royal Pavilion 
Estate, Brighton (1s.), contains a list 
of all the classic streets and buildings 
recommended for preservation. To 
glance through it is to see how much 
of architectural value Brighton and 
Hove possess, and even so the com- 
pilers claim to have listed only ‘the 
essential minimum.”’ The reader 
misses a map, but some illustrations 
are included, among them one of 
the charming Hove Manor House, 
unnecessarily destroyed in 1936. With 
the growing appreciation of Regency 
architecture there is good cause for 
hope that, having survived aerial 
bombardment, the unique character 
of Brighton may live through the more 
insidious perils of post-war develop- 
ment. With the Society’s list before 
them the Corporation should look 
again at their squares and terraces 
before marking them down for destruc- 
tion. A. S. O. 


A TALE OF TRAVEL 
N these days of dull uniformity it 
is refreshing to come across a book 
that tells of a life that has been as 
varied and distinctive as it has been 
adventurous. 
All Over the World, which is by 
Colonel P. T. Etherton (John Long, 
18s.), is the story of the travels of 
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a born globe-trotter and seeker after 
excitement during fifty years. Train- 
jumping in the United States and 
Canada, prospecting for gold in 
Australia, hunting a man-eating tiger 
in India—Colonel Etherton seems to 
have run through the whole gamut of 
adventure. 

Certainly not the least absorbing 
chapters of the book are those in 
which he describes his service with 
Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts during 
the South African War, a visit to the 
headquarters of the Foreign Legion, 
and the background to the Mount 
Everest flight of 1933, in the organ- 
isation of which he played a con- 
spicuous part. 

During his’ travels Colonel 
Etherton met many notable person- 
alities, of every race and creed, from 
the Pope to Hitler, about whom, and 
about Goering, he has some interesting 
things to say. But though, partly by 
virtue of the several important official 
positions he held, much of his life has 
been spent among the captains and 
the kings, during part of it he passed 
as an unknown among unknowns, and 
the latter period is no less absorbing 
than the former. The book, which is- 
illustrated with nearly thirty photo- 
graphs, ends on a surprisingly soft 
note—with an account of a visit to 
the island of Lundy in the Bristol 
Channel, whither the author went to 
seek rest and quiet after the stress and 
strain of the war. C. D. 


POEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 

R. WALTER DE LA MARE’S 

long poem, The Traveller (Faber, 
7s. 6d.), is doubly moving: first, 
because of cadences that come, as 
ever, from this lifelong master of a 
delicate music; second, because behind 
the allegorical veil is a poet’s view of 
his pilgrimage through life. 


The flux of change. Ay, this poor 
Traveller too— 
Soon to be dust, though once erect, elate, 
From whose clear gaze a flame divine 
burned through .. . 

The coloured drawings, by John Piper, 
however cleverly sophisticated, do not 
harmonise with this muse. 


Fifty-one Poems, by Mary Webb 
(Cape, 5s.), reveal the poet’s self; but 
we have already had the best of that 
self. Yet there are memorable things 
here; Heavy Silence is one, and 
Christina Rossetti another, with its dis- 
tinguished image of trees that became 
Her mendicants for immortality. 

Joan Hassall contributes fine wood 
engravings. 

The balance that the poet must 
hold between heart and head is ex- 
ceedingly precarious. In Poems Chiefly 
Cornish Mr. A. L. Rowse held it; in 
Poems of Deliverance (Faber, 7s. 6d.) it 
wavers. Alfoxden, for instance, has in 
it the seed of a perfect poem, yet some- 
how the flower does not result. Poems 
that stand out are Corpus Garden, All 
the Birds of Oxfordshire and the poet’s 
tribute to President Roosevelt : 


A star has fallen from the western sky 
That lit our lives and lent us hope to be . . 


But we are surprised to find Mr. Rowse 
borrowing a complete phrase, ‘‘the 
salt estranging sea,’’ from an earlier 
poet. 

In Pole Stay (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Rhodes is 
capable of clumsinesses, such as 
“peace, the prayéd for’’; but at her 
best she is a delight :— 

When in the morning early, 

Trees with a maze of boughs most lightly 
lace 

The sky that has been sleeked and washed 
with night, 

Coolasashell... 

Country sights and sounds chiefly 
inspire The House In The Forest, by 
Miss Averil Morley (Oxford University 








Press, 6s.). 

Summer: 

Like a herd of green deer 

The bracken, waving slender « ‘ica; 
horn-tips, 


Her best poem is px “hap. 


Ran lightly through the wood . . 

In his anthology, Lords o Lij, 
(Rich and Cowan, 15s.), Mr. Der ; Gjj. 
pin Barnes welcomes poems bout 
animals as animals, not as cre ture 


sicklied o’er with the sentiment litie 
of man. Here are known piec s }) 
known poets, and also desirabl: ney. 
comers such as Dorothy L. Sz ers’; 
War Cat and Walter Meade’s 2) ons 
The compiler’s own poem se _ his 


note:— 

They tellme Death’s a dawn—ai: ' io 
disaster, 

But—shall I hear the thrushes i en | 
wake ? 


Miss Kathleen Gardiner’s engr: 
are wholly in keeping. 


ing: 
Vv... F 
HORSE SHOWS 
URLEW (Mrs. Phyllis Hinton 
has produced in Showing Yow 
Horse (Sylvan Press, 12s. 6d.) a very 
readable and informative book «bout 
shows generally as well as showing 


for her range is wider than the title f 


indicates. The information given in 
chapters 8 to 17 is likely to be of 
permanent value to those aspiring t 
shine in the show world of horses 
Mrs. Hinton knows her subject both 
practically and theoretically, and few 
will quarrel with what she says, least 
of all that on the subject of prelimin. 
ary training, and conduct in the ring 
It is to be hoped, however, that in 
later editions chapters 8 to 17 will be 
expanded with information about 


personal organisation for shows, pre- [ 


paration of saddlery, what to bring 
to shows—what one might call the 
general production details which are 
an essential part of good and successful 
showing. This could well be done at 
the expense of chapters on person. 
alities, equine and human, the first 
post-war season and Dublin Show, 
the interest value of which, althoug! 
undeniable, is ephemeral. 

Showing Your Horse is not only 
a much-needed addition to modern 
horse literature, but is an excellent 
piece of book production as well. 

C. &. G. i. 


A FRUIT-GROWERS’ GUIDE 

R. RAYMOND BUSH is not 

only a successful commercial 
fruit grower, he is also an author wh 
can coat the often unpalatable pill o! 
good advice with the sugars of wi‘ and 
wisdom. His Fruit Growing Out:/oor: 
(Faber, 18s.) is not a new work, but 
a reprint, as a single volume, co: his 
three successful Penguin handt 20k: 
Apples; Pears, Quinces and .tone 
Fruits, and Soft Fruit Growing. « ddi- 
tional chapters have been writt« 1 te 
bring the volume right up to date vith 
scientific findings and the numb r 0! 
illustrations has been greatly incre sed 
though at the last moment judgir ; by 
the errata slip which lists eleven cot- 
rections to captions. That is per .ap: 
the only adverse criticism that ¢ juli 
be made, for it is a thoroughly con re: 
hensive and up-to-date guide to ‘ul 
growing, delightful to read it 
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remarkable for the absence of tech’ ica jr 


jargon which so often puzzles i ex 





perienced people. 


One chapter on the Whys «1 = 





Wherefores of Spring Frosts sh. ulif 
certainly be read by all intending | wil} 
growers if only to show them  0\f 









utterly wrong most preconceived i: ¢a° 
are, for it is not only ‘those fel! » 








at the Royal Academy” who } wp 
their orchards in a valley, despite Wf 





J. K. Robertson Scott’s statemen. 1! 
a typical and amusing foreword. 3u! 


frost is only one problem; Mr. Eusif 
S 


bas dealt with them all. 
D. T. Mack’. 
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But many other men have done these Africa, where the author’s father took 
things and written about them, if few a ministry, and thereafter is wholly of 
jhave written with Hugh Dormer’s the sea. The best part by far is the 
gpare, telling prose. If only for the early record of life in sail. The run to 
\lescriptions of the fantastic journeys Australia from South Africa, the mid- 
}_-pursued by bloodhounds, tortured winter passage round Cape Horn in a 
by wind and weather, hungry, ragged, raging gale, with both binnacle lights 


haps 


at the last gasp of human endurance— blown out, ‘the half-drowned ship 

lica,bhese Pages would repay reading. storming through the night’’; this is 

“} Bet the important thing is not lively writing and authentic through 
this. The important thing is the state and through. 

Lij- pot mind of this young adventurer. He “But it was the sea that grasped 

Gilpyefers snore than once to religious my attention From the west, from 


boutfmartyrs, and there seems to be no _ a wilderness of angered waters, came 
ae doubt that his work was a conscious’ that great cavalcade of enormous, 
‘Iles accept nce of the possibility of martyr- striding seas, stately and towering in 
dom. ‘On my last night we drove their orderly procession. Far as the 


i mover gether to Ampleforth and _ eye could see stretched that lonely, 
ouse Puined -n the silence of the monks’ wind-maddened waste of water— 
hisprefect. -y and listened to the plain’ great valleys bounded by swiftly- 

chan Vespers and later to the care- moving, roaring surf-clad peaks which 
yj piree | oghter of boys. I realised then leaped hungrily upon the barque.”’ 

bette nan ever how much I was’ And whence was this observation 
en | Pfigh for.” made? From the yard of the fore 


’ upper topsail! Can you imagine the 
ingf TR \» BEFORE THE WORLD wind up there? Yes, indeed. This 


was troubled, too, by thoughts author knows what he is writing 
























abou he future of the social class he about. 
belo. dto. In his journeys back to — 

tton PEngl: 1 he had consorted with PLUM’S LORD’S 

You) Fdespe te men: “ Foreign Legionaries, ; ee i 

very {Com nists and the like. Several ~ OT sunshine poured down upon 

ibout Fhad { ight in the Spanish Civil War, -& ten thousand spectators; there 

wing, Fgome -ed already been condemned to ‘V?> 4 eS 
titk Ey. ia ania Mead ideies scramble for lunch and tea at the 
Pre eagle, : , Alrica. buffet outside, the scene of such 
be of It s ed often strange company for scuffles for many happy years. There 
ng ti the ade of Guards, and yet I was’ was the right sprinkling of muslin 
orses Pcerta. that real courage was beyond frocks and gay parasols, and of ae, f ne : ; 

both Pnatio lity and class, just as in France knowing urchins in grey flannels and South of the Alps Switzerland has its Riviera with Mediterranean 
d few lito-d Jews and Communists and oe ag ge orig conga — and climate—the TESSIN a in Spring, specially warm } 

¢ : : - uncles in the points of the game. and sunny. 
es = ana aristocrats all fight And when ok dramatic Bcc: 53] LUGANO, on Lake Lugano. LOCARNO, on Lake Maggiore. & 

tox r in the underground war. For nae t age ae Casino, Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Bathing, Mountain Railways, Tours te 
ring : arrived, and the file of white figures A a. aha Rcikere: 
i | fee! ‘hat more than ever before our came from the pavilion . . .”’ These an COMFORTABLE HOTELS. ‘+e 
ill be #°!45 o-day is on trial before the are not Sir Pelham Warner’s own Aa Literature through Official Information Offices, Lugano or Locarno. > & 
about BYOT.” words, but they describe the opening fog 
| pre id yet, in the long run, it was of a match against the Dominions in geet re eee Tae = = 
bring |these desperate men who caused him Which he took part towards the end Faeroe 
| thefto abandon the course he had taken fF no ves World ie — Seen ase 
h are Pup \ lot of my former companions, US¢4 4S 4 drop-scene for the pageantry => 
essful felt possessed no loyalties cig a Sree md yen —s .— SS 
ne at : ’ ? ’ depicted in Sir Pelham’s Lord’s 1787- Za > 
can! and some had already played thesame 7945 (Harrap, 15s.), one of the most = <f{= 
first peame in South America and the satisfying books for the cricketer ever ‘sz SS Ss 


show, proreign Legion and Spain. And that produced. Satisfying, of course, be- 
rough fsa very selfish life in itself and appeals cause of its erudition, the intimate 


8 
je 
s) 
re 
pl 
B 
ys 
te 


more to hatred of the enemy than love knowledge of its subject which it a = 
onlyfofone’s country. Anorganisationthat ©VeTyW here discloses, because of the — SS 


oder fsets out to harness that hatred to its — Bena. gan Lee aes ae 
: ae e : 2TSO ssess 
—_ pwn political ends treads a morally othac aneer of the pte cue pic- 
H. dangerous path. Guerrilla fighting tures and portraits in the M.C.C. col- 
often breeds a race of professional lection. If purple passages are as 
‘DE Pmercenary soldiers who love war and few as merely casual anecdotes and 
; notfcan only live in a violent, restless and anything in the nature of a “‘revela- 


ercialfdestructive atmosphere.” tion”’ is anything but easy to find, it = 
r whe For these reasons, his work being must be remembered that Sir Pelham’s : Wotyysaigr ee 
ill of fvoluntary, he declined an invitation to book sets out to be both authoritative ae Mi, “tg 
* and Be dropped into France to organise and comprehensive. It admirably * % 
toons : sii attains its object. Sir Pelham’s readers 
~ putpetd command guerrillas in readiness J] turn with interest to what he has 
of his Hor the invasion. For one thing, he to say regarding “Body Line,’’ and a 
| jokspthought a Frenchman should com- will find him both firm and unbiased | 
tong and the French, and recalled the in his views. W.E. 5: ni Z 
. ddi-Pwords of Lawrence of Arabia : ‘‘I pray ee agin Aan TE > == 
<a tofGod that no other English lad Bet oid PICTURE EXHIBITIONS =z 
> with ithis story will from love of the glamour HE selection of water-colours of — 
> T Olof strangeness go out to prostitute Fisherman’s Country by Mr. Roy 
‘ . Pimself and his talents in the service Beddington which is now on view at 


‘Wof another race.” To this Hugh Arthur Ackermann’s Bond Street 


4 mes 3 : yallery makes a most attractive 

1 caps Dormer adds: “It is a far higher ideal cet Mr. Beddington, who 
c uldpt? lead an ordinary life in an extra- peeds no introduction to readers of 
n ore fordinary manner.’”’ And so he asked this paper, is an accomplished water- 
» rcullfto be returned to his regiment, went colourist in the traditional style. 
in(Boverseas with them, and died. ‘‘God Sensitive to the moods of the sky and 

h: icdknows,”’ he wrote, when that last + the changing conditions of atmos- 
pase of his journey began, “'no man ltete he chooses his colours with cae 
5 nd ely out more happily OF gladly records the facets of the countryside in 
sh uldfPctore. ... My soul is exhilarated like their happiest aspects, and his charm- 
g uilf@ bird that would sing for ever till its jing notations serve to celebrate the 


g Wa 
A — 
, owglunes burst. No man ever went out tranquil pleasures of fishing. 


| ic ea to meet his fate more joyfully than I.” While Mr. Beddington finds his 
ell we themes in the decorative side of 

! “ iu A TALE OF THE SEA Nature, Mr. Arnold-Forster, who 
te VIP 


ip. Mr. Neil Campbell's Shadow and =" “ Com _—_ Sieveet 
PS.» (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) is the gallery is at home on the mountain 
' Rife story of a man who followed the tops, in cool drawings and water- 
Eush 2 y : diabate colours of crags and passes which 
Sas his profession, It begins in an recall the 19th-century Romantics. 
ck, Pl’ oh manse, moves on to South C D.s 
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DIG FOR PLENTY! 





This collection has been specially compiled to meet the 

present conditions, and consists of Pedigree strains 

which will provide a succession of delicious vegetables 
throughout the year. Contains the famous 


“‘ DROITWICH CHAMPION ” RUNNER BEAN 
and “ DROITWICH WONDER” PEA 
the choice of the Epicure and the Exhibitor. 
31 packets of VEGETABLES for 12/6 Post Paid. 
Other Collections at 4!/-, 5/6, 10/6, 21!-, upwards. 


Webbs’ 1947 Garden Guide free on request. 


WEBBS 


—— STOURBRIDGE — 














“YIELDS 


highest ever. 


During the past year the Bishopsutton herd of 
Messrs. J. T. and J. H. Mills at Bishop’s Sutton, 
Alresford, Hants., has changed from hand-milking 
to the Parlour method of machine-milking—with 
no stripping. The herd average for the year is the 
highest ever recorded. The 28 cows recorded for 
the full year averaged 9,922 Ibs.; 14 of them gave 
over 1,000 gallons. Six cows qualified for the 
Shorthorn Society’s Diplomas. 


The highest yields were those of Bishopsutton 
Cherry 7th, that gave 13,854 Ibs., B. Duchess 26th, 
13,621 Ibs., and B. Milkmaid 13th, 13,087 Ibs. All 
the records were obtained on twice daily milking. 
The cows lie out all the year round. 


Congratulations Messrs. Mills! 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY ! 





COMBINE RECORDER - 
BUCKET PLANTS 
USE LAVALOID the Finest Dairy Detergent 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY, LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
*Phone: EALing 0116 (7 lines). 


COMBINE-RELEASER 
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FARMING NOTES 








WORLD FARMING 
POLICIES 


NOTHER set of initials that we 
A farmers must learn to know is 
I.F.A.P. The letters stand for 

the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers, a body drawn from 
farmers’ organisations all over the 
world. Their next conference to 
establish a permanent constitution and 
get down to work is to be held from 
May 12 to 23 at Scheveningen, near 
The Hague. I have been invited to go 
to hear what is said and see how this 
lusty stepchild of the United Nations 
behaves. It was a tempting idea at a 
time when my farm was deep in snow, 
slush and ali other unpleasantness. 
We can do no good now until April, 


and then it will be drying winds we - 


shall want if any amends are to be 
made for the lost tillages of February 
and March. The disc harrows may 
prove the best weapon for getting a 
tilth; there will be little enough time 
for more ploughing. Much has to be 
done before mid-May if the land is to 
carry normal crops. With these 
thoughts in mind I want all the more 
to be able to get away to Holland. The 
objects of I.F.A.P. are to assist govern- 
ments and international organisations 
like F.A.O. to interpret in practice an 
enlightened policy for the production 
and distribution of agricultural pro- 
ducts and to assure adequate remuner- 
ation to those who live by the land. 
Governments working together 
through F.A.O. may propound plans 
which call for the close collaboration 
of producers in all countries, and 
I.F.A.P. is the body ready to organise 
practical farm support. I fancy that 
Russia and the United States are more 
inclined nowadays to act on their own 
than through U.N. organisations, and 
the scope of F.A.O. may be much more 
limited than was thought a year ago. 
Salt for Pigs 
ORSES, cattle and sheep like and 
want salt, but pigs are always 
said to do better without salt; indeed, 
many people declare that salt is poison 
to a pig. I have been reading of the 
experiences of Mr. A. M. Briggs, who 
is one of the regional officers of the 
Small Pig Keepers’ Council, the central 
organisation that looks after the 
interests of pig clubs. According to 
the S.P.K.C. Bulletin he found that 
salt ad lib. killed off two bacon pigs 
which were so greedy for the salt, of 
which they had been starved all their 
lives, that they overdid their savoury, 
but young pigs allowed to lick block 
salt through a slit in a metal container 
seemed to benefit. Some American 
experiments suggest that pigs make 
better use of their other food if they 
are allowed a little salt, and this may 
well be so. But don’t let them overdo 
the salt. On no account give the pigs 
brine or liquids containing salt. 


Labour Costs 

OR the present little more is likely 

to be heard of claims for shorter 
working weeks or higher wage rates. 
In agriculture the standard week is 48 
hours, but perforce this summer, with 
such heavy arrears of work and the 
imposition of D.S.T. from April to 
August, the actual working week on 
most farms cannot be far short of 60 
hours. I am reminded, if the weekly 
wage cheque was not constant evi- 
dence, that the labour bill for regular 
workers increased during the war years 
from £2 15s. an acre to £5 2s. 4d. an 
acre. These figures are taken from 
The Farm Economist in which Mr. J. 
Wrigley, of the Farm Economics 
Branch of the University of Cam- 
bridge, analyses the rising costs of 
labour on 15 eastern counties farms 
during the war. Labour costs 
accounted for 27 per cent. of the gross 
charges in 1940 and 36 per cent. in 


1945. Farmers have found it inc as. 
ingly difficult to obtain cow en, 
Workers dislike the long hours .nd 
week-end work, and cowmen’s \ ges 
have been on an especially high | +e), 
Most cowmen have free houses ind 
allowances of free milk and the © ta] 
value of their perquisites was h her 
than for any other class of worker. ‘he 
cowmen’s average weekly ear: igs 
were 53s. in 1940 and 93s. 10d. in |. 45, 
The figure to-day would be fully 6s, 


Hopes for April 
ALES and floods following or. the 
ice and snow wrote March c as 
a dead loss in the arable calei ar, 
Some of my land lies high, and no. jal 
rainfall runs off quickly, but th: ice 
had taken such a firm hold below ‘he 
surface that more than a week of “eal 
thaw was needed to get the w.ter 
moving. The top three inches \,cre 
squelching mud and the pan of fruzen 
earth stopped drainage. So far «s | 
can see the autumn-sown wheat has 
come through all right except for a! out 
four acres. There the wheat looks 
sickly and the individual plants « »me 
away in the hand when they are gently 
pulled. The stems have rotted. This, 
{ imagine, is due to the repeated frvez- 
ing and thawing. It is a relief not to 
have to re-sow the autumn wheat We 


shall have to re-sow the Pioneer 
barley. This went in rather late, and 
although the young plant showed 


strongly enough in the rows at the 
beginning of December, the hard spell 
was too severe a test. It will be 
interesting to hear how others who 
grow winter barley have fared this 
season. I like winter barley because it 
enables me to grow another autumn- 
grown crop on land that is not really 
fit to carry wheat, and moreover winter 
barley comes fairly early to harvest. 
So far I have been able to get hold of 
a combine harvester just ac the time 
when the winter barley was fit. This 
year all our barley will be spring-sown 
and most of it late sown. I am not 
attempting to grow any early potatoes, 
for which I am thankful. The ground 
for the main crop potatoes is dunged 
and ploughed, so it should not be 
a great labour to get this ready for 
planting towards the end of April. 
I like to get my potatoes planted early 
in April, but we must put the spring 
sowing of grain first. 

I see that the Ministry of A 
culture is carrying out a special sur 
of the losses in food production du: t 
the bad weather since Christmas. | 


nm O<S 7 


the official observers are honest it © ‘ll 
be a very so tale. Losses of | e- 
stock as well as crops have been v ‘y 
serious in many districts. One p or 


man I know lost twenty fattening p {s 
by drowning one night. The riverr -¢ 
and when he came to feed his pigs 0 
the morning there was four feet f 
water in the sties. Then on some fai ‘s 
the cows’ udders have been awash: 4 
calves have been drowned. These 
minor instances compared with 
wholesale losses of sheep on the hi 


Grey Squirrels 
ge Wiltshire the grey squirrels ha 2 
spread so fast that the coun / 
agricultural executive committee ha 2 
adopted a scheme whereby two 12-bc ¢ 
cartridges will be exchanged for eve y 
squirrel tail presented to the Coun y 
Pests Officer. This is a departure fro a 
the ordinary Ministry scheme of assis - 
ing squirrel-shooting clubs by givii g 
a free issue of .410 cartridges. Tvo 
12-bore cartridges and the value of tl e 
squirrel skin, which should be at lea t 
6d., seem a fair enough reward. Thera‘ 
of killing should be higher with 12-bo:2 
guns, and many more farmers hav? 
12-bores than have .410s. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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‘THE ESTATE MARKET 





:pensation on the basis of value 
t March, 1939, envisaged under 
yn and Country Planning Bill is 
inadequate, an increased grant 
or 60 per cent. will be allowed. 
r as it goes this decision by the 
ry is welcome news to owners of 
perties affected, but accompany- 
; a warning that the calculation 
payments will be a long and 
com; cated process, so that probably 
very ow settlements will have been 
arrl\ at this year. 
st of the 200,000 claimants 
will ot get their money until some- 
time hereafter, and then only “‘if 
ther “hould be no significant change 
in t relevant circumstances during 
this ar.’’ It is useless to conjecture 
wha. he nature of the change might 
be. )fficial recognition has been 
expr sly given to the arguments that 
» sis of valuation by reference 
prices current in March, 1939, 


[' rtain circumstances, where the 


the I 
clear: 
ot 45 
As f 
Trea 
thep 
ing 1 


ft St 


sho be abandoned. 
value payment for land with 
buil ngs upon it does not in practice 


cont n anything in respect of the 
val of the site. It represents only 
the pital depreciation of the heredit- 


am¢ due to the destruction of or 
dan ze to the building. It will be 
reck ied on the assumption of a sale 


oft! freehold with vacant possession. 
Thu it accords broadly speaking with 
the interest of an owner-occupier 
und. the Town and Country Planning 
Act »assed in 1944, 


FLi CTUATIONS IN 
PRICES 

B ILDING costs are not less than 

00 per cent. higher than before 
the var. The ‘‘major reason” given 
for ‘he initial adoption of the 1939 
standard is that ‘‘in March, 1941, no 
true market in real property really 
existed.’’ In many instances the 
market price of property since that 
year has amounted to as much as 300 
per cent., a large proportion of which 
rests in the building on the site, and 
not on the site as such. Precise figures 
cannot be computed to reach an all- 
round percentage increase, so various 
are the circumstances regarding every 
hereditament. For sports grounds and 
agricultural land (that is to say 
“undeveloped”’ land) it is intended to 
grant an increase of 45 per cent. in the 
same way as for “‘developed”’ heredit- 
aments, 


LORD GEDDES TO SELL 
ESTATE 
a GEDDES OF ROLVEN- 

DEN, who has recently been 
compelled to retire from important 
positions, including directorates 
in the City, on account of ill 
health, has made up his mind to 
lispose of his very beautiful old manor 
house, Frensham, Rolvenden, on the 
fringe of the Weald of Kent, and has 
ippointed Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co, as his agents in the matter. 

The actual spot is called The 
Layne, and tradition has it that, in 
consequence of an outbreak of plague, 
which occurred at a later period than 
when that mysterious malady ravaged 
Envland, an order was promulgated 
to the effect that every building within 
a mile of Rolvenden church should be 
des.\royed by fire. Rolvenden people 
ma ie a mass evacuation to a neigh- 
bor ring point known as The Layne, 
an many of them never returned to 
Ro venden proper. 

When Lord Geddes perceived the 
Pp sibilities of Frensham it was in a 


MARKET 


ve neglected condition. To make 
& 1 the dilapidations was his first 
te :, then to restore the house and 


a ptit to modern ideals of residential 
c ifort and luxury. For 20 vears or 
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INCREASED VALUE 
PAYMENTS 


more he was continually improving it, 
and the grounds of 16 acres also 
received much attention. 


COMBINATION OF STYLES 
RENSHAM is to-day a remarkable 
example of the combination of early 

building and work mainly of 17th- 
century date. There is a substantial 
trace of craftsmanship of a period as 
remote as the 15th century and earlier. 
The old oak timbering and the char- 
acteristic constructional methods of 
all the centuries that Frensham has 
weathered the storms are there 
revealed, and make a most instructive 
study. 

HAIGH HALL, WIGAN, SOLD 
HE Corporation of Wigan has 
made a_ contract with Lord 

Crawford and Balcarres for the pur- 

chase from him of his South Lan- 

cashire seat, Haigh Hall, for £18,000. 

With the Hall will pass 237 acres, 

including the well-known gardens and 

the Haigh plantations. The Corpor- 
ation is considering to what various 
purposes the property can be put. 
Lord Uxbridge has sold the free- 
hold of the South Kensington mansion, 

No. 170, Queen’s Gate, to the Imperial 

College of Science and Technology. 

His agents were Messrs. Lofts and 

Warner. 


SIMPSON’S TAVERN, 
CORNHILL 

HE lease is a long one (50 years 

from 1913) of the Cornhill freehold, 
Simpson’s Tavern, and the rent for 
the next 16 years is only £500 a year. 
The terms seem low for such a 
gastronomic landmark of the City. 
To-day conditions may be difficult, 
but it was a place of plenitude 
before the war and may become so 
again in due course. The freehold, and 
freehold ground rents of £4,850 a year 
on shops and offices in Cornhill and 
Birchin Lane, have just been offered 
by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co. 

Mr. Leslie P. Woolf conducted the 
auction on behalf of the firm, and sold 
the ground rents in four lots for a total 
of £167,000. Simpson’s evoked bids 
up to £15,000, at which it was reserved, 
but only for a few minutes, after 
which a satisfactory private offer 
took it out of the market. 


HAMPDEN HOUSE, MAYFAIR, 
TO BE SOLD 


HE Duke of Sutherland has con- 

tracted to sell Hampden House, 
Green Street, Mayfair. Messrs. Knight 
Frank and Rutley acted for him. The 
firm, with Messrs. Powell and Partner, 
has sold New Lodge, a stone house 
and 123 acres, in the Ashdown Forest 
district of Hampshire, near Forest Row. 

Freehold with possession, pro- 
perty of 5 acres, between Rhyl and 
Abergele, Denbighshire, now known as 
North Wales Holiday Camp, has been 
sold for £14,200, through Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff. 

Binnegar Hall, two miles from 
Wareham, Dorset, and 20 acres, have 
been sold through Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, who state that the buyer 
intends to use it as a private hotel. 


SCOTTISH TRANSACTIONS 
ORD ROLLO has instructed Mr. 

C. W. Ingram to sell Duncrub 
mansion and 527 acres, eight miles 
from Perth. 

General Groves has sold Grim- 
synie, the mansion and 3,000 acres, 
at Lochgoilhead, Argyllshire, through 
Messrs. Walker, Fraser and Steele. 
The firm announce that Sir John 
Gilmour, Bt., has bought the Border 
estate of Carolside, 3,000 acres, at 
Earlston, Berwickshire. 

ARBITER. 
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The Acid Test 


Every schoolboy remembers that acids turn blue 
litmus paper red, while alkalis turn red litmus 
blue. But ‘acid’ and ‘alkali’ are not precise 
words like ‘circular’ and ‘square’. Of two 
liquids, one may be much more acid than the 
other. It is often important to know exactly how 
acid or alkaline a given liquid is, particularly in 
canning, brewing, paper-making, sewage- 
disposal and leather manufacture. Indeed, in 
all branches of pure and applied chemistry one 
of the commonest methods of test and control is 
the estimation of what is known as hydrogen-ion 
concentration. Litmus still has its uses, but the 
modern chemist is able to get far more precise 
information by means of a whole range of dyes, 
which change colour dramatically at different 
hydrogen-ion concentrations. When liquids are 
too intense in colour, however, or have other 
properties which interfere with the colour 
changes, a pH-meter is used (pH is the symbol 
for hydrogen-ion concentration). This apparatus 
is illustrated above. It measures the electro- 
motive force between the solution under test and 
a standard glass electrode, and gives results of 
great accuracy. The pH-meter 

is another of the tools which en- 

able the research chemist and 

the British chemical industry to 

place the resources of Nature 

at the disposal of the Nation. 
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SPRING nro SUMME 


~<ae 





Suéde Court shoe with a vamp curved low to the 
instep. Russell and Bromley 






Jersey frock for spring in sky-blue, dusty pink, or golden 
beige, with snakeskin-and-white belt and a rolled collar. 
Wolsey 


Stitched, wrist-length 
suéde and kid town 
gloves. Vivier Fréres 


URING the snowy days of February, a series of collections 
of charming summer clothes were shown in London, clothes 
that showed new trends in line, radiant colours and novelty 

cottons, linens and rayons. There are cottons as fine as the finest 
handkerchief linens, blistered cottons for suits and full-skirted 
frocks, rayons as heavy as a hopsack and uncrushable, rayons 
resembling surah silk or linen, and hand-blocked linens. 

The styles for the young and slim are reminiscent of Tenniel’s 
Alice, and the Walter Crane drawings to Mrs. Molesworth’s 
story-books with their quaint children in bonnets and pinafores. 
Dorville show full-skirted, doll-waisted cotton frocks over full- 
skirted white petticoats in crisp canvas. The tight bodices mould 
the waistline and the skirts are gathered on all round, an inch or 
so below the waist, as fully as they can be. Sleeveless bodices are 
cut to an oval at the neckline and the shoulders framed with a frill. 
iilac pink Marcella, a thick cloque cotton, and fine cotton in 
a navy-and-white shepherd’s plaid make these story-book frocks. 
Pinafore frills running over the shoulders and the scalloped pina- 
fore tops of the Victorian nursery are shown by Laeta Ramage for 
summer frocks in Moygashel, where necklines are either scooped 
out or cut toa V. Sprigged sleeveless dresses are quaint looking 
with their tiny waists, gathered skirts and fichus, and would look 
enchanting on a slim young girl. The colours are late-Victorian, 
the lilacs and pinks worn by mythical maidservants, the sprigs and 
the nurse-cloth stripes associated with the period. 

For the older women, styles are completely different, being 
tailored and slender. Dorville make elbow-sleeved dresses in 
white sharkskin and in navy-and-white duster-check rayons; 
button them right down the front with a fly-fastening and give 
them linen-webbing buckled belts, clay red with the check, cherry 
red with the white. Skirts are definitely longer on these frocks; 





the mannequins showed them nearly at mid-calf. A white é 
Marcella suit was very fresh looking and would be an excellent 

item to buy for anvone going abroad. It has broad pleats on the Suéde, with a calf tongue and tie and encased heel. 

outside of the shoulders and deep pleats in the back of the jacket (Right) Walking shoe for spring in beige calf with 


Continued on page 582 leather heel. Brevitt 
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The Suit illustrated is selected from our large 


variety of styles and materials, and is an example 
of the high standard of tailoring that characterises 


all Peter Robinson Suits. Price £ | 8. ‘J 6 


Personal Shoppers Only. 

















Oxford St. & Regent St. wt. 








WE coat and skirt in a lovely black 


Bianchini rayon crépe, lined small check 
pattern Surah rayon with matching 
blouse. Box-pleated skirt back and 
front. Made to order only. (22 coupons) 
TAILORMADES—FIRST FLOOR 


Debenham & Freebody 


LANeham 4444 WIGM ORE ST. LONDON, W.1 (Debdennams Ltd.) 
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which has the effect of broadening the 
shoulders and of emphasising the waistline. 
The skirt is straight. 

More charming summer clothes were 
shown in a combined collection by the 
houses that make up the Moygashel linens 
and rayons. New shades for town are 
a deep violet and a raspberry pink, as well 
as the caramel colour and mushroom that 
run through all the collections of summer 
clothes. Jackets and dresses in raspberry 
pink are worked into panels of pin-tucks 
and pleats and the dresses are touched with 
white at the throat. They make a most 
practical outfit for summer. The violet 
Moygashel was used for summer tailor- 
mades, as was achalky-blueandcaramel that 
Laeta Ramage showed tailored like a suit- 
ing with the long back that is so slimming 
and with a pleat under each arm. Big, 
tailored pockets are inserted in front below 
the waist of the jacket, which is cut away 
into a slight curve. A linen dress by 
Strelitz has the front worked into box- 
pleats above the waist and these box-pleats 
released below the hips as rolled pleats. 
The pleating is done underneath, so that 
the dress falls in a panel of soft folds in 
front. Each box-pleat is separated from 
the next by a line of drawn threadwork. 
This dress is particularly elegant in a new 
shade of pale silver grey, or in navy blue. 


ANOTHER pure linen in a geometric 
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though there are also a few in rayon j; ‘TSey 
The wool jerseys are divided into two style 
—the pleated, tailored, up-and-dowpr shj 
type of dress, and the pencil-slim jersey. frog 
which is cut with diagonal seams, 5 jj 
tiers with a bolero top. Colours are nay 
touched with white, caramel, putty, 1 \ush. 
room, or a dark bottle green. A tim 
model is particularly charming wit. ity 
monkey-jacket in cinnamon-coloured ; rsey 
over a plain beige top and a gored sk +t jy 
the cinnamon. Wolsey show a three. jieg 
of cardigan jacket in mole jersey >ve 
a pinafore in beige and a shirt in rust. The 
pinafore is high to the throat and mak: sg ap 
excellent frock on its own for the se. side 
The shirt can be worn with slacks the 
jacket with anything. 

Spot jersey is new. There is a ole. 
coloured jersey frock with sixpenny d. ‘s in 
stone and jade that has a skirt gat «req 
fully in front and a collarless top t: the 
tight plain bodice—a gay and useful « ‘ess, 
It is also in the Wolsey collection. 

Putty colour, mushroom, mole, + ray 
yellow and biscuit seem to be replacin the 
pastel pinks and blues of the last few y :ars, 
An enormous amount of the beige ¢ iade 
that used to be called Kasha is everyvy here 
this spring. Innumerable hats in this s iade 
appeared with the first spring suns ine, 
and gloves, dresses and coats in it were 
shown through all the collections. It 1 iade 
some of the best of the afternoon drvsses 


The double collar on this blouse in white rayon is 


design of oblongs and line checks has ut tin oaiotcmieteh. Santen Oa? 


the skirt knife-pleated all round to block the 
colour into bars; another shows a Batik effect in crimson and black: 
the dress is made on peasant lines with a scooped-out neckline, gathered 
skirt and short sleeves. Any number of these abstract designs in deep 
rich colour mixtures, such as chocolate and crimson or two or three 
peacock blues, with chocolate brown, are being featured for next summer 
in linens and rayons. The designs well cover the ground so that they do 
not soil easily. 

For spring, there are numbers of jersey frocks, mostly in wool, 


in heavy matt crépe, simple dresses that 
were elaborately constructed to moulc the 
figure and cut to mid-calf length to show off a pretty ankle. 
Handbags now being made in great variety show a change of line 
in common with the rest of fashions. Those for the afternoon are half 
the size of those we have been carrying, and are constructed on a metal 
base so that they stand upright. The other style for the afternoon is soft 
and squashy and made like a workbag in suéde or soft calf or ina 
material to match a hat. For morning, handbags are plain, fairly large 
and oblong. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


CROSSWORD No. 894 .- 


1, City residence (7, 5) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. Getting on, too quickly, perhaps (5) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 894, Country LuiFE, . Wherein the port might blush unseen (4, 5) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the E MEK : 
first post on Wednesday, April 2, 1947. . Paradoxical description of a _beer-drinker 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. when told there is no beer (10) 











2. Nothing weak about the concern (4) 
. What a mess the gig has got into! (6) 
15. The adjective for Blenheim (8) 


17. The latitude an African can count on finding 
here (8) 


. “There let the pealing organ blow... 
In service high and s clear.”—Milton (6) 


2. Child of Jane’s imagination (4) 
23. Whether to give or get this presupposes some- 
thing to look into (10) 
25. Not his can (anagr.) (9) 
. Money that will produce soup (5) 
. The backbone of this country (7, 5) 
DOWN 
. Letter-carrier (7) 
. Indoor supplement to moonshine (10) 
3. Alias Jacob (6) 
. His Lordship (8) 
. Lady just out of gaol (4) 
3. The language his wail may be made in (7 
. Their job is mural decoration (12) 
. Simon’s character (12) 
. The great origin of our liberties (5, 5) 
. R.A. in name, he has acquired an un al 
nationality (8) 
. Unit of electricity in a fury (7) 
. What the bobbed dispensed with (7) 
. A hundred and fifty in one hundred (6) 


Eee Reyer) . Look to your lines to make them do this ) 
Address - 























The winner of Crossword No. 892 is: 


appeared in the issue of March 21, will be announced next week. Se oe eee 

ACROSS.—1, Establishes; 9, Hindu; 10, Vagabondage; 11, Droop; Colonel L. C. Trelawny, 
12, Socks; 15, Incas; 17 and 18, Pancake; 19, Notes; 21, Caste; 22, Liana; Brook 
23, Scour; 26, Life; 27, Own; 28, Treat; 30, Gnash; 33, Bulge; 35, Sand- TOOK, 
ringham; 36, Crest; 37, Shoeleather. 

DOWN.—2, Shako; 3, Aback; 4, Lion; 5, Sedan; 6, Sheds; 7, Antofa- 
gasta; 8, Purple patch; 12, Stickleback; 13, Crestfallen; 14, Spies; 15 and 16, 
Innate; 20, Sling; 24 and 25, Carrot; 28, Tests; 29, Addle; 31 and 32, Night- 
shade; 34, File. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
~-sold. hited out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed t9 or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


BITTER.» MARMALADE 


hs LIMITED SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 





Seaview, 


Isle of Wight. 











